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LENTEN ILLUMINATIONS 


It 


Not properly Catholic, some might say, to like it best 
When no one’s in the cool white church that few frequent 
These sober-skied vocational afternoons in Lent. 

There’s sanctity in stillness, let it be confessed, 

For one addicted much to meditationment— 

One who has found this church a place full of replies 

Given to what, wordless in him, asked that heart be learned 
A Kempis lessons; toward the invisible, new eyes 

In more than meditational consciousness be turned. 


This afternoon it seemed unconvyert self came in, 

Puzzled to perceive one at the altar rails, unminding; 

Could this be he—hereafter offered him to win, 

And faith revealed wheretoward he pilgrim’d without 
finding? 


O unforeknowing Ego, visitant in thought, 

How were you thus the captive of that banished being? 
Was it ordained—the long delayed deliverance brought— 
The mercy that made plain your path? . . . O unforeseeing 
Sad self, let’s be together, now fortunate in freeing. 


I 


What were you up to — going into churches all those years 
Of faith unfaithful? . . . Kneeling respectfully when others 
knelt, 


But never a moment while reflective there alone. 
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The aids were manifest; but only for your eyes and ears, 

In anthems, organ music, shaft-aspiring stone, 

And jewelled windows into which your mind might melt. 

The sanctuary unseen was there; but not for you; not by 
the empty altar shown; 

Not in the Crucifix. (Though each Good Friday you had felt 

Almost unbearable the idea of how He died.) 

From your default His face seemed ever turned aside. 

Not then for you the arisen Word—not then the wrought 
remedial gift of tears. 


How came it (ask your Angel — ask that vigilant voice) 

That you this comfort found — that thus it grew to be — 

This close, child-minded calm? . . . Look; those five 
candles lit 

For five who have prayed your peace. (Candles were ever 
your choice 

To tranquillize the mind, since boyhood). They are what 
they are. 

Two pennies for each. But Candlemas tells purity. 

And we are told their innocent radiance will remit 

Our errors. Although the lights of everlastingness, as 
someone said, 

Can seem, for us poor souls, to dream so faint and far, 

When at our broken orisons we kneel, unblest, unbenefited. 


While you were in your purgatorial time, you used to say 

That though Creation’s God remained so lost, such aeons 
away, 

Sa ie He would reveal Himself to you — some day! 

For Him, the Living God, your soul and flesh could only 
cry aloud. 

In watches of the night, when world event with devildom 
went dark, 

You implored illumination. But never being bowed 

Obedient — never conceived an aureoled instance, an 
assuring spark. 
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Outcast and unprotected contours of the soul, 

Why, in those Anglican churches could they find no home, 

When nothing appeared more unpredictable than this — 
your whole 

Influence, relief, resultancy received from Rome? 

Look. Robed in white and blue, earth’s best loved Lady 
stands ; 

Mother Immaculate; Name that shines to intercede. 

Born on her birthday feast, until last year your hands 

Kindled no candle, paid her heavenliness no heed. 

Is it not well, that now you call yourself her child — 

You and this rosary, at which — twelve months ago, you 


might have shrugged and smiled? 


This day twelve months ago — it was Ash Wednesday — one 

Mid-way between us two toward urgent hope fulfilled 

Strove with submission. Arduous — forbidding — then to 
meet 

Inflexible Authority. While the work was willed, 

The riven response from others to the task undone 

Daunted a mind confused with ferment, incomplete: 

There seemed so much renunciant consequence involved, 

When independent questioning self should yield, indubitant 
and absolved. 


Il 


This then, brought our new making. Much emotional 
stress — 

Call it conversion; but the word can’t cover such good. 

It was like being in love with ambient blessedness — 

In love with life transformed — life breathed afresh, 
though yet half understood. 

There had been many byways for the frustrate brain, 

All leading to illusions lost and shrines forsaken . . . 

One road before us now — one guidance for our gain — 

One morning light — whatever the world’s weather — 
wherein wide-eyed to waken. 
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This is the time of year when, even for the old, 
Youngness comes knocking on the heart with undefined 
Aches and announcements — blurred felicities foretold, 
And (obvious utterance) wearying winter left behind. 


I never felt it more than now, when out beyond these 
safening walls 

Sculptured with Stations of the Cross, spring-confident, 
unburdened, bold, 

The first March blackbird overheard to forward vision 
flutes and calls. 


You could have said this simple thing, old self, in any 
previous year. 

But not to that one ritual flame — to that all-answering 
Heart abidant here. - 


SIGHED SWRBLG LENG 


God, on the gloom divine wheretoward I pray, 
You send no sign, no doubt-redeeming ray ; 
Nor manifest, for this unwisdom’d one, 


The faith that blest his pilgrim path begun. 
O purpose of my prayer, breath of my being, 
Your inward light I share through sightless seeing ; 


Your love can but be told beyond blind thought 
That knows your peace enfold believement brought. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
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ORIGINAL SIN IN GENESIS 
by 
PERE ALM. DUBAR EE. O-Py 


TRANSLATION BY DOM JOHN HIGGENS, 


MONK OF QUARR 


THE following article was first published in the Revue biblique of 
January 1957. It is by permission of the editor and the author that 
the present translation is published here. A certain number of 
footnotes have been omitted and the text slightly abridged. The 
original article forms a chapter in Le Péché Originel dans I’ Ecriture, 
published this year by Editions du Cerf.—(Translator.) 


PRELIMINARIES 


The most important text of Scripture relating to original sin is 
clearly the story of the Fall in Genesis. To this St Paul refers when 
he speaks of sin and death having entered the world through one 
man, Adam (Rom. v, 12-19; I Cor. xv, 22). Fully to grasp the 
meaning of this famous passage we must read it bearing in mind 
the plan of Genesis as a whole. 

The first book of the Old Testament recounts the origin of what- 
ever may present a problem to the Israelite’s mind: the entire 
universe, man’s common condition, earth’s peoples as a whole, 
Israel itself, some of its main religious laws, its tribes, and certain 
neighbouring and related tribes. This history of origins is a history 
also of sin and salvation. We discern here a general plan: the 
establishment of a divine order of things, its corruption through 
man’s fault, its restoration by God’s grace; in other words, genesis, 
degeneracy, regeneration. We should speak not merely of a plan 
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but of a repeated pattern. For if the period from Creation to 
Abraham’s call (iii-xi) is marked principally by the progress of 
sin and corruption, yet Yahweh’s mercy is already displayed in 
regard to the first pair, to Cain, and to Noah. In the same way, if 
from Abraham onwards the work of restoration is in progress, yet 
many partial relapses are recorded that more or less seriously 
compromise the future: relatively mild insincerities of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the graver crimes of Jacob’s sons. The original 
transgression is the first of a whole series of faults that as time 
goes on disfigure the work of God. 

Another important remark must be made. Genesis was not written 
all at one time by an historian who had fully weighed and digested 
his sources of information, and who then composed a narrative 
from the literary standpoint all his own, retaining only the trust- 
worthy elements in what he had collected. The author did not go 
to work like a modern specialist. After a long labour of analysis 
over two centuries it is generally admitted to-day that Genesis, 
like a good many other books of Holy Scripture, was gomposed 
by a rather material juxtaposition of already existing accounts. 
The final editor, without substantially recasting his documents, 
completed them one by another, sometimes adding entire passages, 
sometimes by a more minute patchwork. This initial plurality and 
combination of sources explains a slight lack of harmony, certain 
inconsistencies, variations of style or point of view. 

Consequently we must look for the thought of the inspired book 
rather in its general arrangement than in the detail of each verse: 
the latter the work of older authors who perhaps did not share the 
benefit of inspiration. The final inspired redactor, wholly con- 
cerned with lofty religious teaching, has respected the tenor of the 
traditional stories without taking too much thought for secondary 
matters. It is possible that the earlier documents, through their 
insertion in a wider framework, may have undergone a change of 
emphasis; that certain conceptions, plain enough if a passage is 
taken in isolation, have passed into the background or disappeared ; 
for instance, the six days of creation, or the ages of the patriarchs. 
Exegesis must not take a near-sighted view when elucidating what 
the canonical book is concerned to teach; rather it must stand back 
sufficiently to grasp the design as a whole. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


_ Genesis opens with the story of creation in six days, which 

| presents and classifies in a satisfactory order the principal realities 

_ of the visible world such as the Israelities were able to know them 
(Gen. i, I-ii, 4a). The encyclopedic aim of this section, whose 
source is the priestly code, is very clear. But its insertion in the 
final work was for the sake, rather, of its repeated affirmation that 
creation is good, very good, the work of a power that knows no 
obstacle, of a wisdom that ordains and differentiates, of a goodness 
that is solicitous for its creatures’ needs. There follows, from the 
Yahwist source, a second description of the origin of things. The 
outlook is much less wide and the order of creation different. Instead 
of the series: chaos of waters, plants, animals, mankind male and 
female, we find the dry land, watered by a spring, a single male 
human being, plants, animals, woman. 

If the two accounts are hard to reconcile from the viewpoint of 
cosmology, they complete one another from that of anthropology. 
Both result in the same essential teaching: man is superior to the 
animals, he is destined for the union of the sexes, he has duties 
towards God. The religious teaching of the two accounts is likewise 
complementary. The first, with its insistence on the goodness of 
creation, throws the second into relief; for this, starting from the 
formation of the first pair, ends, through their disobedience, with 
divine condemnation; man’s situation in outline. All the ills of which 
man is ceaselessly aware are no result of the Creator’s will or 
impotence; they come exclusively from a free act of sin on the part 
of the creature. 

It is not to our purpose to delay over all the problems raised by 
these pages; enough to examine more closely what touches man’s 
first state and original sin. We can even neglect the exact 
psychological nature of the sin and of the knowledge of good and 
evil that was forbidden on pain of death, so long as we know that 
a sin was committed. 

According to the priestly code’s account of the six days, man 
was created in God’s image, a privilege he alone possesses; he was 
created male and female, a condition he shares with the beasts. 
His vocation is to multiply, to fill the earth, and to be lord of all other 
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creatures (i, 26-28). However, to exploit the resources of this earth 
is not his sole end. God blessed and hallowed the seventh day (ii, 3); 
from which we must understand that he lays certain duties of worship 
on his creatures. Yet there is no mention here of a law that for 
Israel was of chief importance, the Sabbath rest. Such an obligation, 
meant to forestall a return to the bondage from which God had 
delivered his people in Egypt (Deut. v, 15), had no justification when 
all was created very good. By his silence the author suggests a state 
of harmonious and willing labour. Moreover the food he mentions 
is exclusively vegetable; for man, grain and fruit, for the beasts, 
the green herb (i, 29-30). The hierarchy of creation is thus respected, 
and no image of death comes to disturb the original. After the 
Flood, God will decree both punishment for murder and permission 
to eat flesh (ix, 1-7). The prophets foretell explicitly a state of peace 
and vegetarianism for the latter days (Is. xi, 5-9; Ixv, 25). The story 
of creation suggests it more vaguely, and does not speak positively 
of immortality granted to man. 

The description of man’s creation in Eden, due to the, Yahwist, 
agrees on the whole with the first account, although the same ideas 
are expressed by very different literary means. Man and the animals 
are formed from the dust of the ground; but Yahweh’s gift of breath 
is mentioned expressly only in the case of man (ii, 7). This is no 
doubt intended to suggest superiority; though the biblical writers 
as a rule regard the animals’ breath also as coming from the breath 
of God. In any case, the man gives names to the animals, and fails 
to find among them ‘an help meet for him’. Woman alone can fill 
the part. Where the story of the six days has in view only the fruit- 
fulness resulting from the sexes’ union, the Yahwist brings out the 
human characteristics of this union: a certain dependence on the 
woman’s part, balanced by a preferential attachment on the part 
of the man (ii, 18-24). In the miniature society formed by the first 
pair a perfect harmony prevails, expressed by the state of nakedness 
(ii, 25). Man and woman, at peace with Yahweh, are at peace with 
one another and have nothing to hide. And they have no need of 
clothing against the weather, for it has not yet rained (ii, 5), nor 
against thorns and briars, which have not yet sprung up (iii, 18). 

Man is put in the garden of Eden to tend and keep it (ii, 15). 
But this work of cultivation is not yet the hard labour, with sweat 
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of the brow, that will be imposed after his sin (iii, 17-19). To the 
Israelites, the situation of the first man in a sort of oasis would 
suggest the joyful time preceding the ingathering of fruits and the 
vintage, when the mildness of the air allowed them to camp out-of- 
doors and watch over their ripening harvest. 

Yet amid all this abundance, man is forbidden to eat the fruit 
of a certain tree, that of the knowledge of good and evil (ii, 17). 
Here also, as in the priestly narrative, he is subject to religious 
obligations, taking the form of a prohibition, so frequent in primitive 
religions. 

The serpent persuades the woman, and through her the man, 
to disobey God’s command. The serpent is presented as a crafty 
being, and his speech is particularly subtle. Yet his punishment 
will be depicted as that of an animal. It is difficult to reduce the 
language to clear ideas; symbolism plays its part. At any rate, the 
ancient storyteller wants us to understand that man is under the 
influence of a mischievous power, and therefore his sin is not 
exclusively his own doing. 

The first pair, then, eat the forbidden fruit. And this disobedience 
is quickly followed by a series of unhappy consequences. The two 
sinners see that they are naked and feel the need to provide them- 
selves with their first rudimentary clothing. After this impulse of 
constraint towards one another they are ill at ease also in appearing 
before Yahweh, who walks in the garden (ili, 7-10). 

As God’s inquisition proceeds from the lesser culprits to the 
greater, the tempter’s turn arrives; the serpent is put under a curse 
without the time for self-defence. It is understood that there is no 
excuse. The serpent is to crawl on its belly, as if formerly it had 
some other posture; though this is not expressly stated. Enmity is 
aroused between the seducer and his race on the one hand and the 
woman and her race on the other (iii, 15). The consequences of the 
condemnation, then, extend beyond the present actors to their 
descendants. The hereditary character of the punishments is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the narrative; but it is clear that what is 
said here expressly of one of the results of sin applies to all. The 
lot of all generations is foretold in the sentences passed on the 
woman and the man, and not simply that of the first sinful pair. 
Earlier in the story a passing reflexion emphasised that the man’s 
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conduct towards the companion Yahweh had given him was the 
prototype and cause of that of every man who founds a family 
(ii, 24). 

Perpetual war, then, has been declared between the tempter and 
his victims. The wornan is condemned to the pains of childbirth 
and to subjection to her husband (iii, 16). The man is condemned 
to painful labour on an earth that will no longer be a fertile paradise; 
he has to struggle with thorns and thistles; finally he will experience 
death; for he has been driven out of Eden, far from the tree of life 
(iii, 17-24). 

Such is the story that, since St Paul drew a parallel between 
Adam and Christ (Rom. v, 12-19; I Cor. xv, 22), has always held 
an important place in Christian teaching. Centuries of meditation 
have justifiably sought to bring out all that was implicit in the 
text. We must take account of this when we begin to study it in our 
turn. It imposes on us a task of definition, that, paradoxically 
enough, is one of ‘indefinition’ at the same time. To-day, we are far 
removed from the naivety of the first recipient; and, we must 
realise reflexively the ambiguity or the wealth of meaning of certain 
elements in the story, in order not to accept too readily the very 
definite notions that have been worked out in the interval. We must 
therefore read once more these opening pages of Scripture that in 
the course of ages have inspired so much theological teaching and, 
as accurately as we may, determine how much a literal exegesis 
can find there of the conceptions afterwards made explicit. But a 
wider question first presents itself: to what literary type does the 
narrative conform? 


ARE THERE MYTHS IN GENESIS ? 


The early stories of Genesis are often treated as myths; either 
in order by a mere word to deny or question their value, or else to 
defend it nevertheless. In the latter case, all historical character may 
be refused them, or may be affirmed in an attenuated sense. We are 
forced therefore to specify in what sense various authors have 
spoken of myth in relation to Genesis. 

Myth, says Gunkel, with deliberate simplification, is ‘a story 
relating to the gods’. From the fact that for Israel there is only one 
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| God, there can be in the Bible, he continues, only attenuated traces 
| of mythology. We no longer find the loves or conflicts of the gods; 
but the action takes place between God and man, with the angels 
as God’s servants. And when God intervenes, the end is very near. 
_ Again myth is an attempt to explain, or merely to express, natural 
facts by means of concrete incidents, the development of which is 
ascribed to the spontaneity or freedom of the actors: gods, men, 
animals, or plants. Myth is often etiological, aspiring to account 
either for the world as a whole or for particular features of it. 
From this point of view we can at once see a distinction between 
the Genesis stories and pagan myths. The God of Israel, being 
almighty, has need only to will and decree a result. This is exemplified 
in the Hexameron, the six days’ creation. But in the Eden story 
there are still traces of God’s working a step at a time: he models 
man’s form, breathes into him breath, then removes a rib and makes 
from it woman. However, this is far more sober than the pagan 
myths. The animism that endows beasts and plants with human 
sentiments has disappeared. Some writers therefore refuse, very 
understandably, to call the Bible narrative myths any longer. 

One can even go further. The first pages of Genesis are not simply 
an enfeebled survival of pagan myths or an adaptation with poly- 
theism drained away. Rather, they take up a position opposed to 
them. Under divine inspiration they make use of the imaginative 
setting of Babylonian cosmogonies to convey an opposite teaching. 
Thus the Hexameron also starts with an original chaos of waters. 
But it shows God progressively bringing order by his word, without 
any trace remaining of a struggle with a rebellious opponent, of 
which some more poetical Bible passages have preserved the image.* 
The Eden story, like the Babylonian ones, intends to give an explana- 
tion of the fact of death; to take but one example. It tells of a tree 
of life, like the herb of youth or elixir of life in the pagan parallels. 
But in Genesis death does not result from some jealousy or deceit 
of the gods, but from a sin of man. 

Myth may sometimes explain a particular fact, for instance a 
noteworthy site; and the story of the tower of Babel intends, among 


1 Ps. Ixxxix, I0-II; civ, 5-9 ; Job xxxviii, 8-11. Prov. viii, 27-29, and some passages 
that are less circumstantial or are combined with historical memories : Job vii, 12; 
ix, 13; XxXVi, 11; Is. li, 9; Jer. v, 22; Ps. Ixxiv, 13-16. 
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other things, to give the answer to the problem set by an unfinished 
or ruinous building. As a rule, however, myth explains a recurring 
fact. A condition found in many individuals or a whole species is 
attributed, not to the nature of things or to a general law, but to a 
contingent happening. To modern eyes the interest of myth is not 
the explanation as such, but the material or spiritual fact it observes 
or expresses and the religious insight it attaches artificially to the 
fact. Once again, myth, without claiming to provide a real 
explanation, may be content to give a representation of a general 
fact. What we do to-day under the form of romance or drama, 
consciously fictitious, or of abstract speculation, primitive peoples 
readily did by means of characters set at the world’s beginning. 
When their fate was recounted that of all men was recounted, even 
if the storyteller or his hearers were not exactly conscious of this 
and believed in all simplicity in the reality of what was told. Now- 
adays, thanks to much research into the products of pagan religion, 
we can discover, by comparing examples, the laws of a particular 
class of literature, can deny its historical character in spite of the 
belief of those among whom it arose, and thereby better discern the 
real interest of the profound intuition that find expression in these 
popular or learned traditions. 

It is in this way that many recent authors adjudge the primitive 
history in Genesis or the story of Eden to be myths, finding there 
an archetype of man’s condition, not data concerning concrete 
events at the dawn of our race. Very roughly, we may arrange in 
two series the manifold opinions of individual writers. For some 
the Eden story describes the attainment by mankind collectively 
or by each man singly of adult knowledge and, as a result, of the 
consciousness of the sufferings and limitations of man’s state. When 
all is said it is a question of an upward step, not of a fall. For others, 
more recent, and it would seem now more numerous, the story 
describes the religious experiences of every man: who comes to 
know himself as at once intelligent, ambitious of knowledge, and 
radically separated from God because by his own will and free act 
a sinner; each individual, in virtue of a personal decision at once 
free and inevitable, is the object of God’s wrath. 

In interpreting Genesis have we then no choice? must we find 
there either history and particular fact, or myth and a mere general 
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truth? This opposition can be overcome; in fact some authors have 
already done so. They are not content merely to declare, what has 
in all ages been recognized, that a particular fact can have the 
value of a prototype; but they describe a special type of history, 
expressed in traditional imagery, the significance of which it pro- 
foundly transforms. 

If by history we mean a detailed knowledge of particular past 
events, based on evidence faithfully handed down from memory 
or in writing, we can scarcely defend the historical character of the 
story of the Fall or of any of the primitive history.? The conclusions 
of the natural sciences regarding man’s origin, even if we accept 
only the most modest figures, do not allow us to think that 
an accurate tradition could have been preserved without corruption 
during a hundred thousand years or so. Moreover the Bible gives 
no encouragement to the idea of a primitive revelation kept pure 
by a privileged branch of mankind, since it represents Abraham’s 
ancestors as worshippers of other gods than Yahweh (Jos. xxiv, 2). 

Not only the remoteness of man’s beginnings, but also the 
resemblance of form, not of content, to certain mythological stories 
of the ancient East, and the presence in the Bible itself of several 
variants in the traditions relating to origins, suggest that the accounts 
that make up the primitive history in Genesis have taken shape 
through the same psychological channels as the myths of other 
peoples: observation of nature within man or outside him, and its 
explanation on the basis of religious beliefs. And it is here that the 
difference will become clear. 

That the Bible contains revelation does not predetermine the 
processes it followed in the minds of the inspired writers. Certain 
prophecies are the fruit of a chance association of images and ideas, 
or result from a verbal assonance. In the story of the Fall, revelation 
does not necessarily suppose the instantaneous communication of a 
fact to the sacred writer, with an exceptional divine enlightenment 
playing the part ordinarily filled by human testimony. It is more 


2 The encyclical Humani generis recognizes the: fact, and encourages us not to shirk 
the problem it sets, when, following an earlier letter of the Biblical Commission, it 
states that ‘the first eleven chapters of Genesis, while not properly speaking in con- 
formity with the methods of historical composition employed by the great Greek 
and Latin historians or those of our own times, yet belong to the genus history in a 
true sense, which exegetes need still to study and define’. Enchiridion Biblicum, No. 618. 
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in conformity with the evidence mentioned just now to think that 
the fact has been reconstituted by reason and imagination directed 
by the Yahwist faith. 

Israel, whose religion was based on an historical event, the 
departure from Egypt, more readily conceived the present as result- 
ing from a series of past actions than as the manifestation of the 
nature of things or of a timeless law. Accustomed to view God’s 
plan as embracing many generations, to find a consistent design 
followed out through long ages, to see the Exodus, for example, 
as the realisation of promises given to the patriarchs, the mind of 
Israel sought objective facts at the roots of the present, rather than 
merely supposing in the beginning ideal events, simple prototype 
of present experience. 

Convinced already of the goodness, power and wisdom of God, 
who can make nothing that is not very good (Gen. i, 31), that is 
not perfect (Deut. xxxii, 4), Israel’s faith could not admit that man 
in the beginning had been constituted in the state of misery and 
sin that is his present experience. Here again is a differgnce from 
pagan mythology, which does not hesitate to ascribe to its gods 
jealousy of man, impotence, or caprice. This mental process, in 
search of the causes of universal facts of experience, was aroused 
and directed by God’s inspiration, and in virtue of this enjoyed a 
unique penetration in its diagnosis of man’s state and complete 
truth in explaining it. 

But, we must hasten to add, reasoning such as this, that we are 
reconstituting and articulating in a logical way, was never present 
in the abstract to the mind of Israel. Among primitive peoples the 
need of explanation is inseparable from concrete imagery; the 
ideological content this imagery clothes is not consciously 
distinguished from it. In the process of thought and narrative that 
has resulted in the story of Eden, at one and the same time past 
events are rediscovered by faith and a literary expression is given 
them that outwardly resembles the mythical tales of neighbouring 
peoples. The storyteller’s attitude of mind is different here from 
what it would be in the case of parables, fables, or allegories, where 
the imagery is intentionally introduced with a didactic aim. In the 
one case there is the teller’s incapacity to express his thought other- 
wise than in story form; in the other, the ability to follow up the 
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story with an explanation in plain language where an event is in 
question, or in abstract terms where it is a matter of doctrinal 
instruction.$ 

If a direct revelation had intervened in order to make known 
instantaneously the primitive events instead of stimulating their 
gradual rediscovery; and if the symbols that all agree to recognise 
in Gen. i-iii were no more than a superficial literary dress adopted 
subsequently; then it would be hard to explain why the religious 
truths contained in the story awaited so long their formulation in 
non-figurative terms: in the later Wisdom books (Ecclus. xxv, 23; 
Wisdom ii, 24) and in St Paul (Rom. v, 12-19). As a fact, it is difficult 
to find solid proof that the storyteller consciously intended to use 
symbolism. 

These various considerations lead us to admit that the Eden 
story, and more broadly the primitive history as a whole, took their 
rise in Israel’s faith by means of mental activities which, in those 
religions less clearly linked to history and lacking the same know- 
ledge of the true God, resulted in myths. This solution, which admits 
the close union in the writer’s mind of substance and form, recognizes 
in these chapters a literary category very largely symbolic, without 
having to distinguish historical elements from those that are fictitious. 
The exegete need not embark on a painful and arbitrary task of 
separation: declare, for instance, that the serpent is real, but not 
the tree of knowledge; that the site of Eden is unknown, though 
its existence certain; without one’s being able always to see what 
positive reason justifies this unequal treatment of the various 
elements in the text. 

The primitive narratives, slowly developed by Israelite tradition, 
acquired, if they did not already possess, a new historical significance 
when included in Genesis, that is to say, in the opening part of a 


3In this connexion, notice that the symbolic or figurative character of a particular 
literary category in no way excludes an historical intention, more or less precise in 
different cases. Most of the Gospel parables simply teach general truths, either 
religious or moral. But the parable of the wicked husbandmen (Matt. xxi, 33-41) 
is a résumé of Israel’s history. In a lesser degree the parables of the cockle (Matt. 
xiii, 24-30; 36-43), of the grain (Mark iv, 26-29), of the mustard-seed (Matt xili, 
31-32), of the leaven (Matt. xiii, 33), of the net (Matt. xiii, 47-50), have an historical 
purpose, describing the development of God’s kingdom from the beginning until 
the end. The allegory of the vine (John xv, 1-6) is timeless, but that of the good 
shepherd has some historical features (John x, 8, 15-18), while that of the lioness in 
Ezechiel (xix, 10-14) is wholly historical. 
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history of salvation, which for Israel is continued by deliverance 
from Egypt, for a Christian by Jesus Christ, for both by a final 
divine judgement. This history, if we understand by the word a 
survey of the course of time, does not make use, for the eschato- 
logical events, of human records bearing witness to the facts, neither 
is it an anticipated chronicle of them. The light of prophecy does 
not disclose the detail of what will happen, but simply the provi- 
dential significance of the future. Similarly for the primitive events, 
the biblical history does not owe its content and its certitude to the 
ordinary methods of historical writing, that is, the examining of 
testimony. 

It makes contact with the facts by means of narratives that from 
the literary standpoint are related to myths, but in which the content 
and orientation of mythological thinking had already been pro- 
foundly modified by Israel’s historic faith. It is not arbitrary to 
extend the name of history to cover such composition if we are 
willing to enlarge the term rather more widely than usual, and 
understand by it any true knowledge of the past howeyer gained. 
We should have the right to call that a history of the solar system 
or of the earth, that relied, not on contemporary observation of 
the facts affirmed, but on calculation and reasoning based on 
present facts. Nor does anything prevent our calling history an 
account of the past of the human race where reflexion, guided by 
religious faith, has discovered real facts thanks to their resemblance 
to and connexion with the present. The truth of such history must 
not be judged of in terms of the literary category in which it is 
expressed and the mental processes that gave it birth. It is adherence 
to certain religious beliefs that allows us to declare true or false 
this special type of history. 

Genesis intends to teach real facts, not to teach timeless religious 
truths in the manner of a parable. First of all it collects the traditional 
stories of the beginnings, arranges them, and links them in un- 
broken continuity with memories that are properly speaking 
historical. Among the other peoples of antiquity myths have not 
been treated in this way. Moreover, what we know from the Bible 
itself of Israelite traditions much closer in form to myths than is 
the primitive story of Genesis lets us realise the difference of these 
from the general style of Gen. i-xi and from the particular form 
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its materials have received in order to be included in that 
construction. 

In Job we can recognize the existence of a tradition very close to 
that of Eden: ‘Art thou the firstborn of man?... Hast thou reserved 
wisdom to thyself?’ (xv, 7-78). But the prophet Ezechiel develops 
in a much more marvellous way than Genesis the story of a sin of 
pride committed by a being placed in the garden of Eden, on God’s 
mountain, a being adorned with precious stones, walking among 
stones of fire, then driven forth; a cherub is mentioned in the text, 
but one cannot be sure if the culprit is himself the cherub or if he 
is punished by the cherub (Ez. xxviii, 12-19). Such a parallel shows 
that the author of Genesis, or of the Yahwist document, made 
choice among several forms of his people’s tradition, or that he 
modified that tradition by eliminating its more extraordinary 
features. Creations of fancy, or the groping discoveries of man’s 
mind, have finally adopted a more sober form, one more of a piece 
with history. 

Thus, as a mean between history in the usual sense of the word 
and myth, which implicitly connotes timelessness, the Bible offers 
us a review of the whole course of time, of which the central part 
is properly historical and the extremities have recourse to means of 
knowledge other than testimony: for the future, prophetic antici- 
pation; for the beginnings, the utilisation of purified symbolic 
traditional stories. The knowledge of past or future gained in this 
way cannot claim to attain the concrete detail of events as known 
to those who experience them, but only the part they play in the 
drama of salvation. 

It follows that we cannot interpret the story of Eden as if it were 
independent of the rest of Genesis, without running the risk of 
commenting on what our own mind has created. For it is possible 
and even likely that this story, in the form in which we find it in 
the first pages of the Old Testament, never did exist independently, 
and that its present form was given it in view of its insertion in a 
wider whole. 

A symbolic motif, a fable, a legend, a myth, may be exploited 
in many different ways with more or less profound modifications. 
Even a text which fixes them in a determinate shape usually remains 
susceptible of various meanings. If we hope to discover the 
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interpretation the author of Genesis gave to the Eden motif we 
must take account of the evidence offered us by the whole book. To 
isolate these chapters, still more to base our commentary on what 
we claim to be a more primitive form of them, obtained by literary 
dissection or rearrangement, is too conjectural a proceeding to be 
called exegesis. 


INADEQUACY OF PURELY MYTHICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


If Genesis is history of a special kind that for the origins of 
things makes use of a traditional reconstruction and not of testimony 
properly so called, we have still to ask what view of the course of 
past events its author wishes to present. 

The author means us to understand that an inferior state of 
things, of mixed good and evil, has succeeded to one that was very 
good, inaugurated at creation. This is already clear for the Eden 
story taken alone, which contrasts the state of man when first 
formed with that which followed his disobedience. It is clearer 
still if this story is replaced at the beginning of the Yahwist document, 
which relates a number of other stories in which sin provokes God’s 
punishment. Finally, the present arrangement of Genesis, where 
all begins with the Hexameron, that canticle of a creation that is 
very good, makes evident the conviction of the final compiler that 
the world, such as we experience it, is not merely inferior to a 
divine ideal, but originates in an actual impairing of God’s work. 
The story of Eden can be no mere myth, portraying a normal or 
inevitable process. 

Thus the exegesis that sees in it essentially a picture of human 
destiny, happy in the carelessness of childhood, then more or less 
unhappy in proportion to the growth of psychological awareness, 
and that considers the sin of disobedience as a mere literary device 
without real importance, cannot be accepted as faithful to the 
thought of the book as we have it. Still less is there question of the 
collective progress of mankind; this is the subject of Gen. iv, 19-22, 
telling the origin of the arts and modes of life. 
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by a legitimate fiction the author would be recounting as a particular 
event what is really a synthetic picture of sin in all men, whether 
it is a question of free actions performed by each individual, or of 
the becoming aware of the creature’s state of inevitable separation 
from God. 

Yet here one may ask if this interpretation of the drama of Eden 
as a schematic presentation of a universal fact does not tend to 
treat personal sin as an unavoidable necessity. Such an idea would 
contradict the general purpose of Genesis and certain stories in the 
book. Not only are good men such as Enoch and Noah introduced, 
but brothers, whom one might think placed in circumstances 
originally as similar as possible, act in quite different ways. But 
we must not insist too much upon what is rather a possible 
consequence than the direct assertion of such exegesis. 

What is more serious is that it looks upon sin as a purely individual 
reality and rejects the notion of inheritance in this sphere. Modern 
ideas, foreign to Genesis and ancient Israel, intervene to distort 
the true meaning of the text. 

In the story itself certain features show that the author un- 
doubtedly intends to recount a tragedy of which the consequences 
will affect an entire race. The enmity put by Yahweh between the 
serpent and the woman will exist equally between the descendants 
of each. An hereditary vendetta is set on foot. The expulsion from 
Eden concerns at first the culprits alone, since they alone exist; 
but it is clear enough that access to God’s garden is henceforth 
forbidden to ali their future descent (cf. Gen. iv, 16). The woman 
is named Eve, because she is the mother of all living (iii, 20). 

Besides, in Genesis as a whole, and specially in the Yahwist 
document, there is a conviction that the conduct and fate of an 
ancestor influences the destiny of his race, without the need for the 
same free decisions to be taken afresh in each generation. Each 
group of the earth’s population is shown as the issue of a first 
father, who gives it name and racial and psychological character. 
The vagabond destiny of Cain the murderer is the type of the 
nomadic life of the tribe of Kenites or Cainites (Gen. iv, 14). Canaan 
is cursed together with his father Ham, who was lacking in respect 
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for Noah (ix, 25). Ishmael is a wild ass, every man’s enemy (xvi, 12). 
Moab and Ben-ammi, born of Lot’s daughters’ incest with their 
father, are the founders of the two detested peoples of Moab and 
Ammon (xix, 37-38). Among Jacob’s sons, Reuben loses his birth- 
right by an act of incest (xxxv, 22; xlix, 4). Simeon and Levi, after 
their massacre of the Sichemites, are condemned to dispersal, 
which affects the tribes that bear their names (xxxiv; xlix, 5-7). Judah, 
separating from his brothers, is allied with Canaanite women, 
which prefigures the later situation of his tribe (xxxviii, 1). Joseph, 
become the saviour of his family, enjoys pre-eminence among his 
brothers, though not the eldest (cf. I Chron. v, 1-2). Two of his 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, are adopted by Jacob, just as the 
house of Joseph will be divided into two groups that later will 
become two tribes of Israel (Gen. xlviii, 5-6). And above all, the 
respective situations of the two brothers, Jacob, who is Israel, 
and Esau, who is Edom, prefigure the mutual relations of the two 
peoples who bear their names (xxvii, 28-29; 39-40). 

The presentation of these various stories may be somewhat 
artificial and simplified. But the number of examples puts it beyond 
doubt that for the Yahwist as well as for the final author of Genesis 
a legacy is passed down from one generation to another, and that 
this is one of the most important laws of history. When therefore 
they depict in the beginning the sin of the first father, to whom 
they do not even trouble to give a proper name but call him simply 
‘Man’, it is very clear that they do not mean, in this case and in 
this case alone, to suspend the action of the general law of 
inheritance, both physical and moral, verified elsewhere. And this 
presumption is confirmed by positive evidence in the story itself, 
the mention of descendants (iii, 15,20). 

The religious downfall of man is a real fact, and is not simply 
his distance from a divine ideal not yet attained. Similarly, it is a 
collective and hereditary downfall, not the sum of strictly in- 
dividual faults. The sin of the forefathers has repercussions on their 
descendants, even without the latter’s having to make this sin their 
own by a new deliberate act. 

It would be illegitimate for us to be carried away by modern ideas 
and to shut our eyes to the author’s conviction. Yet a close examina- 
tion no doubt allows us to raise certain difficulties felt by our modern 
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‘mind. The author of Genesis affirms the reality of a physical and 
moral legacy transmitted from one generation to another, but he 
has by no means fully analysed the mechanism of this transmission 
and has not accurately assigned their share in the total effect 
to the two causes that broadly speaking he recognizes: physical 
inheritance and social tradition. Physical inheritance is taken 
for granted; it is explicitly mentioned in a passage of the priestly 
code, where Adam is said to have begotten a son in his own 
likeness, after his image (v, 3). Along with bodily heredity, the 
Yahwist first and then the final editor recognize the réle of social 
tradition in the inheritance as a whole. A very clear case is that of 
the custom related in Gen. xxxii, 33. For the author of this story 
the alimentary taboo in question was established because at least 
Jacob’s immediate descendants knew what had befallen him. In 
several tales where a man’s conduct predetermines his descendants’ 
destiny, his blessing or curse has intervened, that is to say, a moral 
element: Noah and his sons (ix, 25-27), Isaac and his sons (xxvii, 
28-40), Jacob and his sons (xlix). Thus the author of Genesis insists 
on the fact of a legacy. He has discerned two factors in its trans- 
mission, a physical and a moral. But it would be to ask much more 
than he intended if we looked for a theory of the relation between 
these factors and of the exact part played by each. And it would 
be unduly to simplify his thought if we reduced the whole to physical 
heredity. 


ORIGINAL SIN IN GENESIS 


If, then, Genesis is permeated with the idea of an inheritance, we 
have still to inquire what the Eden story includes in the common 
inheritance of all mankind and, correlatively, how it depicts the 
original state which sin has forfeited. Here we must notice the very 
sober tone of the description. The author directly describes the 
state that followed the transgression, he makes us feel its abnormal 
and painful character, but he only hints at what preceded it. The 
clearest contrast is between unembarrassed nakedness and nakedness 
ashamed. For everything else, the story suggests a difference, but 
does not define what it is. Similarly, the cosmogony of the priestly 
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code, which clearly means to describe the world of actual experience, 
suggests by its silence that strife between the animals did not exist, 
and that work was no slavery; but it makes no explicit assertion. 
One detail gives us to understand that the original ‘very good’ 
creation initiated a subsequent cultural development: man is 
bidden to multiply, to fill the earth and subdue it (i, 28). Every- 
thing was not at once in a state of complete perfection. Parallel 
with this, in the Yahwist source, artistic and technical inventions 
(iv, 19-22) first appear in generations already at several removes 
from the first pair, whose condition suggests in many ways that of 
childhood. It is in keeping, then, with the spirit of the book if we 
avoid too great precision in regard to the primitive state of perfection. 

The story of Eden gives us to understand that a failure took 
place on the religious level itself, that man’s relationship with his 
Creator sustained damage that is hereditary. The first effect of 
disobedience is that the man and woman realise their nakedness 
and hide from Yahweh. This reaction is understandable; but we 
must notice that it is almost invariably mentioned in the Bible as 
accompanying God’s self-manifestations. Even in the case of the 
élite, not represented as having faults of their own, for whom God’s 
coming springs from a merciful motive, man is seized with fear, 
he is painfully aware of his impurity, he shields himself from the 
sight of God by falling to the ground or covering his face. Or 
retrospectively, he is filled with anguish when he becomes conscious 
of having been in contact with God without knowing it. 

In the story, the actions and attitude of mind ascribed to the 
first pair are those of all succeeding generations, as is evident from 
the remark on marriage (ii, 24); the punishments pronounced on 
the guilty are destined to fall on all their posterity. The author’s 
clear intention is to make his story representative and explanatory; 
when describing their avoidance of Yahweh he is unable to forget 
that all men, on finding themselves in God’s presence, react in the 
same way; he must therefore mean to account for one fact by the 
other. If mankind in our day feels afraid to approach God, feels 
itself defiled and unworthy of his presence, this is no normal con- 
dition resulting from God’s will; but a legacy of sin deprives us 
of the trustfulness and familiarity which were the lot of original 
innocence. Every man, without being himself necessarily responsible 
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for sin, yet because of his origin finds himself in a state of uneasiness, 
difficulty and strain in regard to him who, in Israel’s belief, is all- 
merciful. 

The idea is here presented with extreme delicacy; it results from 
parallel situations and not from explicit statements; some things 
are better only hinted at. But if we consider the general aim of the 
narrative we can discover here the first germ of the doctrine St 
Paul sets out with full clarity when he attributes to Adam the 
bringing into the world of sin and not only of death. This is no new 
revelation but the abstract expression of the real content of the 
ancient story: “By the disobedience of one man the many have been 
made sinners . . . Death has reigned even over those who have not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression’ (Rom. v, I9, I4). 

Theology puts a question about the serpent. Late in the day, 
the book of Wisdom (ii, 24) and the Apocalypse (xii, 9; xx, 2) 
identified the tempter with the Devil and Satan. The same is supposed 
in passages like Luke x, 19 and Rom. xvi, 20. No doubt the ancient 
writer had not as clear a conception as had the New Testament, 
or even Job and Chronicles (I Chron. xxi, 1), of a tempter, the foe 
of God and man. But his final mention of cherubim (Gen. iii, 24) 
shows that for him superhuman beings may influence man’s destiny. 
In the ancient East the frequent association of the serpent with 
pagan divinities proves that the tradition where the story arose 
was quite ready to give a more than material significance to a 
character presented in animal form. 


THE STATE OF INNOCENCE AND THE FALL 


The story of Eden, then, shows the culprits forfeiting both for 
themselves and their descendants the state of peace and confidence 
towards God they formerly enjoyed. But there is very little material 
for a sketch of their primitive condition: Yahweh taking the man 
and putting him in the garden (ii, 15), where he himself seems to 
walk habitually in the cool of the day (iii, 18); then bringing the 
animals to the man that he may learn to know them under God’s 
eyes; finally forming the woman and presenting her to her husband 
(ii, 19-22). We can see the Creator’s entire goodwill, to which 
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corresponds on man’s part an untroubled and fearless access to 
God; this we can conclude from the attitude of concealment that 
immediately follows man’s sin. 

There is nothing in the story that witnesses to an exceptionally 
developed state of knowledge. The text simply says that man gave 
names to the animals, which implies the use of intelligence; and 
that he realised the value of the gift given him in the woman. But 
the development of arts and crafts is left to future generations, and 
there is no reason to think they simply rediscovered what in fact 
had been possessed before the Fall. On the contrary, the attempt 
to gain a higher knowledge through disobedience implies this was 
not yet at man’s disposal. 

Genesis, to characterise the moral condition of the first pair 
before sin came, contains this sentence: “They were both naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed’ (ii, 25). This feature 
has not precisely the meaning we may be inclined to give it. It 
illustrates a condition of mutual trust and esteem rather than the 
absence of disorderly sexual impulse. For the biblical writers have 
much more often seen in nakedness the loss of social dignity than 
the possibility of a dangerous provocation. It is ignominious. The 
condition of a newly-born child, for instance (Hos. ii, 5, etc.), evokes 
the idea, not of innocence, but of deprivation and weakness. For 
an adult, it is shameful to be reduced to this state where all that 
man’s mind has been able to create to protect him against external 
dangers is still lacking. Clothing sums up the wealth and intelligence 
that renders him apt to rule (Is. ili, 6) and all the concealments 
that make life in society possible, not merely the precautions taken 
to avoid sexual stimulation. 

In such a mental context, the unashamed nakedness of Eden 
supposes both the mildness of external nature and relations between 
human persons untroubled by fear and distrust. The subsequent 
appearance of modesty, that complex sentiment of which the 
components are not limited to the domain of sex, is not a symptom 
exclusively or chiefly of disorder arising in the sensitive nature, 
now in rebellion against the moral law. It marks the beginning of 
an era in which man, separated from God, is separated also from 
his kind and divided in himself: desire and shame in regard to 
sexual activity; in regard to other men, a need at once of 
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communication and concealment; bondage to social conventions 
that repress his spontaneity. All this flows very naturally from sin. 
The story discreetly indicates an ambiguity and uneasiness invading 
all man’s relationships. 

The moral state of fallen man is expressed again under the figure 
of strife with the serpent. A curse is pronounced, condemning it to 
creep on its belly. Besides hostility between man and the animal 
world, the author has something else to suggest. The seducer has 
not gained a total victory over his victims. The woman is named in 
order to assert that she is a morally responsible person. She and 
her race must fight with the serpent and its race. The struggle is 
collective and permanent. 

There is no question of immediate and complete victory for either 
of the combatants. The serpent’s efforts and those of the woman’s 
race are designated by the same Hebrew word suf, the sense of 
which is rather uncertain because it rarely occurs. It probably 
means ‘to tread underfoot’ and thence ‘to crush’. Perhaps there is 
also a word-play with the similar sa’af, ‘to lie in wait for, observe’. 
There will be constant hostility, but its outcome is not at first sight 
made perfectly clear. The two opponents lie in wait for and may 
injure one another. Perpetual vigilance is thus required on man’s 
part, for the serpent is dangerous especially because it hides itself 
and may attack before being seen. Doubtless it cannot crush man’s 
heel, but it may inflict a mortal blow. 

The terms of the curse directly envisage a struggle. This already 
aptly symbolises the condition of man in which each generation 
in turn has to fight against evil. There is an implicit assertion of 
the freedom that still remains after the Fall. Man, fallen indeed, 
but not wholly subjugated by the power of evil, will still be able to 
strive against it. If he is vigilant, he may get the better of it; but 
victory will not be easy. This is a view of man’s moral state that 
holds the mean between pessimism and optimism. In the following 
chapter a concrete illustration of this idea is given in the story of 
Cain, tempted to envy and anger. Yahweh admonishes him, and 
pictures to him sin as a wild beast lying in wait, but which he may 
subdue (iv, 7). 

No doubt the author meant to suggest something further. The 
relative position of the two opponents seems in man’s favour. And 
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above all it is the serpent that is accursed, a thing the man and woman 
are spared. Parallelism indicates that it will be punished through 
its victims. For man provoked God to curse the ground, and he is 
condemned to till an ungrateful soil; woman tempted man, and is 
made subject to him. The serpent likewise will see its pride put 
down by those it has for the first time incited to revolt. Thus we 
find it is a promise of salvation that the story holds. This is logical. 
The idea that inspires these early chapters and the book as a whole 
is that man’s present condition arises not from God’s impotence or 
indifference but from his creature’s sin. Consequently, the divine 
scheme, begun in creation and compromised by sin, will yet be 
brought to success by a God who is all-powerful and very good. 
The sequel of the book leaves us in no doubt as to that which its 
beginning allows us to presume. 

The account of the awakening of shame, of fear in God’s presence, 
and of the serpent’s condemnation, brings out the main aspects 
of the spiritual effects of sin. The sentence passed on the man and 
woman expresses its penalties. The supreme penalty for sin is death; 
not simply the premature death a human lawgiver may ordain for a 
particular crime, but death such as universal experience has made it 
known to us. The position of this story at the start of the whole 
history and its significance demand this fullness of meaning. The 
threat accompanying God’s prohibition does not indicate an 
instantaneous death that God’s mercy afterwards refuses to inflict; 
still less is it a piece of deceit meant to assure the obedience of 
credulous children. The expression used: ‘in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt die’, does not connote the swiftness of the punish- 
ment but its certainty. It is death itself, not simply untimely death, 
that punishes sin. When Yahweh drives the culprits out of Eden, 
he means to prevent their future access to the tree of life and their 
living for ever. Man loses a possibility that hitherto had been open 
to him. 

However, various indications invite us to examine the question 
more closely. God’s sentence contains one clause, according to 
which the body’s dissolution appears a normal thing; ‘for dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return’ (iii, 19). This is the con- 
sequence of the earthly origin common to man and the beasts. 
The later thought of Israel was struck by this idea and would often 
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elaborate it. Moreover, life and death in the Old Testament are 
terms frequently used to designate temporal happiness or un- 
happiness, which are the sanctions of good conduct or bad. God, 
then, in banishing man from the tree of life, deprives him of a state 
of happiness and subjects him to death and misfortune. 

The Eden story, taken as a whole, shows how realities anterior 
to sin are thereby changed for the worse: social intercourse is 
hindered by the sense of shame; childbearing and work become 
painful; woman’s aid to man is realised in her subjection. But the 
author wishes to avoid a too detailed description of the state that 
was lost through sin, and he simply makes plain what in our present 
experience carries the consequences of man’s transgression. 

As regards man’s previous condition, the reader’s speculation 
must supply what is not explicit in the text. But if we speculate, we 
must do so consistently, and say that thorns and thistles did not 
appear on earth till after the Fall. Or else, imitating the sober 
reserve of the narrator, we must be content to say that man’s 
relations with certain realities of his existence have been impaired 
through his fault. The story does no more than envisage death in 
the aggregate as we know it: the rude termination of our life and 
plans, the obscurity and anguish that go with it; and declare this 
the joint result of our punishment and our earthly origin. 

To sum up, this chapter, both by its content and its place in the 
book as a whole, is meant to affirm the hereditary loss through sin 
of man’s state at creation: loss of trustful access to God, loss of 
innocence and mutual confidence between individuals; the resulting 
obligation of a hard stiuggle with evil, the advent of servitude, 
suffering and death. In a form that is simple and within all men’s 
reach, the essential elements of the doctrine of original sin are already 
present in the story. 


HISTORY OF SUCCESSIVE FAULTS 


We shall be liable to misunderstand the witness of Genesis to 
original sin if we stop short at a single text, that of cp. iii, relating 
the disobedience of the first pair and their expulsion from Eden. 
In reality, this is only the first of a whole series of stories where the 
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conduct and fate of an ancestor are seen to decide the destiny of 
his race. From the first man down to the sons of Joseph the law 
of a biological and moral heredity is at work without a break. It 
would then be contrary to the mind of the biblical writer to treat 
the original transgression as a fact apart, the consequences of which 
do not follow the same general law as the other sins committed 
through the ages. The property of involving the fate of a whole 
race is common to it and numerous other events, of which the 
sequence is recounted in the rest of the book. It is only that the 
first disorder in the series has a unique gravity, for it destroys a 
perfect harmony that can never be completely restored even though 
God’s mercy intervenes to provide a remedy. But it does not destroy 
all possibility of a religious life or of human development. After it, 
the first founders of a line of descent can still render the common 
destiny better or worse for their descendants. 

Cain, the first murderer, is condemned to a wandering life. Then 
among his race there appear, along with the different modes of 
life and the musical arts, polygamy and that skill in arms that will 
allow of unbridled revenge: “Cain will be avenged sevenfold: And 
Lamech seventy-and-sevenfold’ (iv, 24). The author doubtless means 
to show how the progress of profane culture is often linked with 
moral corruption. 

The episode of the sons of God and daughters of men, enigmatic 
enough in Genesis, seems to be a furtive allusion to a more cir- 
cumstantial tradition that we find set down in much later Jewish 
writings not enjoying inspiration: in Enoch and Jubilees. Rebel 
angels quit their heavenly dwelling, espouse mortal women and 
beget a race of giants who lay waste the earth and destroy mankind. 
At the prayer of the faithful angels the Flood cuts short their 
misdeeds. The author of Genesis seems to have been unwilling to 
disregard a tradition concerning man’s corruption by the super- 
human world, but will not insist on the nature of the intervention. 
Faithfulness to his sources and relative independence in regard to 
the details they contain are usual in the editor to whom we owe 
their actual combination. No need to be more surprised here at 
traces of a curious legend than at a creation in six days where not 
every detail is a message from God. In either case the final composer 
finds there simply a collective means of expression. 
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Wickedness, corruption, widespread violence, provoke the 
Flood. God’s justice annihilates a perverse humanity but spares 
one righteous man, Noah, with his family. Thus God, for all he 
repents of having made mankind, will still be able to carry out his 
wisdom’s original design: to give the earth to man that he may fill 
it and subdue it. More definite laws, laid down when the catastrophe 
is Over, are meant to hinder the return of that extreme evil which 
had had to be swept away: the obligation of blood-revenge, to 
intimidate one tempted to murder; the prohibition of eating the 
blood of beasts, to inculcate the inviolability of human life (ix, 4-6). 

The blessing given to Noah on leaving the ark reproduces very 
closely the initial blessing given to man (i, 28-30). The two passages 
are from the same source, the priestly code, which presents creation 
as very good but does not mention man’s fall. However, this source 
also is aware of a decline from the primitive harmony. Instead of 
the peaceful domination over the beasts promised to man at first, 
we find after the Flood that he inspires fear and terror. Instead of 
the vegetable food allowed to man at the beginning, his right to 
eat flesh, apart from the blood, is now explicitly recognized. These 
two changes are not fortuitous; they show that something has 
troubled the divine order of creation, in spite of the persistence of 
God’s goodwill. 

Another detail supports this indication that the priestly code 
also knows of man’s downfall. The length of human life gradually 
decreases in the course of the great historical periods distinguished 
by the story. Until Noah inclusive the age of the patriarchs is more 
than seven hundred years (v, I-31; ix, 29). After the Flood it shrinks 
by degrees from six hundred to two hundred years, until Terah, 
Abraham’s father (xi, 10-32). Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, do 
not exceed two hundred years. After the Exodus, the length of life 
is reduced to the measure of our present experience. This artificial 
scheme expresses the idea of a gradual deterioration. And this 
agrees well with Genesis’ picture of a succession of falls, all of which 
effect more or less seriously the destiny of more or less numerous 
descendants. 

Among Noah’s own sons a sin draws down on one of them a 
special curse. Ham, failing in respect for his father, is punished by 
the subjection of his son Canaan to Shem and Japhet (ix, 22-27). 
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The text then enumerates the various peoples sprung from this 
triple stock, noting the diversity of their dwellings and languages. 
The author, in this enumeration, seems not to disapprove the 
diversity that accompanies their increase; for God had repeated 
to Noah the original command to be fruitful and to fill the earth. 
But just as the sin of the first couple had impaired the goodness of 
their original state, so a sin, this time collective, impairs the goodness 
of mankind’s expansion in numbers and territory. This episode is 
of great importance in the general plan, for it includes all men, 
and not, like many others, a single branch of mankind; and the 
divine initiative shown in Abraham’s call is related more directly 
to the situation created by Babel than to that due to Eden. 

Men, become numerous on the earth, conceive the idea of building 
themselves a city and a high tower, which will serve them, so it 
seems, as a rallying-point; for they appear to wish to avoid dis- 
persion. Thus they are going against God’s command to replenish 
the earth. But Yahweh forces them to abandon their purpose by 
confounding their language. The great fact of human division is 
now added irremediably to man’s separation from God brought 
about in Eden. The author does not inquire if a dispersal taking 
place without sin on man’s part would have allowed unity of speech 
to subsist. It is enough to show the part played by sin in the actual 
state of things, where hostility and incapacity to understand and 
collaborate with one another are indissolubly linked. 

An extremely simplified design has condensed into a single 
strictly localised episode what in fact was due to a number of 
nameless events, the details of which are now beyond our reach. 
The simplification resulting from the literary form must not let us 
overlook the human and religious reality described and appreciated 
so profoundly in this short passage. Genesis, instead of considering 
as natural the divisions and mutual incomprehension of the 
peoples, finds them abnormal. Unity alone answers to the Creator’s 
intentions. If things are otherwise, this results from a justly punished 
rebellion, of which the consequences reach even to those not 
personally responsible. ‘Mankind as it is, with its barriers and 
divisions, does not cease to bear the sin of Babel, just as it is still 
the victim of the sin of Adam.”4 


4J. Guillet, Thémes bibliques, p. 104. 
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Linked up with the account of man’s dispersal, Genesis relates 
the call of Abraham, as if it wished to point to the remedy im- 
mediately after the transgression. Abraham receives from Yahweh 
the command to leave his country and kindred. It is as if the breaking 
of even the most natural and lawful particular ties were necessary 
to that gathering of the scattered peoples entailed by the restoration 
of fallen man. Abraham himself must become a new centre of 
mankind. In him shall be blessed, or shall bless themselves, all 
families of the earth (xii, 3). Even if we adopt the more restricted 
sense of the original, ‘shall bless themselves’, we must understand 
in this promise a return to unity. The good fortune of ‘the friend 
of God’, loaded as he is with blessings, will be so notorious, that 
one can wish oneself no better lot than his. He will begin by effecting 
a moral unanimity concerning his own person. 

What follows no longer forms part of the theme of original sin. 
But in concluding this study of Genesis we can remark how Holy 
Scripture, even before St Paul, treats of original sin in view of the 
salvation that will set men free from it. 
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MODERN EXEGESIS AND THE FACT 
OF THE RESURRECTION! 


by 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


WRITING in the Révue Biblique, 1950 (p. 266), Pére Benoit, of the 
Dominican School in Jerusalem, thus begins a review of Dr Joseph 
Schmitt’s book Jésus ressucité dans la prédication apostolique: ‘The 
Gospel accounts of Easter Day, fragmentary as they are and showing 
little concordance, do not suffice to give an exact and complete 
idea of the Resurrection of Christ. In fact, they have too often 
served as a target for rationalist critics when it has attacked this 
central fact of the Christian Faith. To answer the objections 
effectively, and above all to understand thoroughly the true nature 
and immense import of the Resurrection in the order of salvation, 
we have to go up behind the Gospels to the most primitive testimonies 
of the apostolic preaching as they are found in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles.’ This was the task undertaken by Dr 
Schmitt in a manner such as to win discriminating praises not only 
from the Dominican scholar but also from the veteran Pére 
Bonsirven, s.J., who reviewed the book in Biblica in 1951 (pp. 
320-3). 

‘Uno avulso, non deficit alter’ has been the story of rationalist 
and Liberal Protestant theories of the Resurrection. And yet in 
the dark wood, one can catch gleams on more than one bough. 
We shall come in a moment to the modern accounts of what 
did not happen when Christ rose from the dead. But since they 
usually follow old patterns, it may be well to remind ourselves 
of some of their main lines. The accounts of Liberal Protestants 
and Eschatologists ran somewhat as follows: When Peter with 
the rest returned to Galilee, he had a sense of the presence of 
Jesus amounting to hallucination, and communicated his 


1 A paper read to the Ecclesiastical Studies Conference, 1957. 
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experience to the others. These primitive facts were developed to 
meet the polemics first of Jews and then of gentiles. Mystical 
experiences were materialized into apparitions in which Jesus 
eat, drank and was touched. Since his survival had now to be 
accounted for by the re-animation of his corpse, the tomb was 
invented, and the episode of the women finding it empty. Next, 
the apparitions were transferred from Galilee to Jerusalem to 
take place near the tomb. This account of the development of 
the tradition was justified on the grounds of contradictions in 
the Gospel narratives and of an alleged denial by Paul of 
materiality in the glorious body of Jesus; Paul himself having 
had a vision, not sight of the real Christ. 

When Catholics met this attack as was necessary — on its 
own grounds of literary criticism, they came to penetrate more 
deeply into the character of the Gospels. To construct continuous 
narratives of the episodes of the Resurrection, as previous writers 
had done, was not sufficient. It is the diversity of literary outlook 
in the Gospels which explains the supposed contradictigns. Thus 
the desire to emphasize the Galilean appearances is the reason why 
Matthew and the short ending of Mark omit — though not quite 
altogether the appearances in Jerusalem. Literary reasons, again, 
explain why Luke omits those in Galilee and why he seems to include 
all the others in one day. A deeper study of I Corinthians shows 
that Paul was very far from denying the real body of the Risen 
Christ, and that he omitted many of the details of appearances 
given in the Gospels not because he did not know them, but because 
he did not require them, to prove the reality of the Resurrection 
in order to convince the Corinthians that their bodies also would 
rise. What emerged from this first stage of controversy with the 
Rationalists was that it was not sound criticism to work outside 
of and against the evidence of the texts, and that a criticism which 
kept to its own task, using weapons which its adversaries could 
not refuse to acknowledge, showed the Resurrection to be an 
historical fact. In England Mr Frank Morison’s book Who Moved 
the Stone provided the example of an enquirer who started by 


* Once for all, there should here be acknowledged the deep debt of this paper to 
La Résurrection de Jésus dans Vapologetique des cinquante derniéres anné by Paul 
de Haes (Analecta Gregoriana), 1953. 
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Tejecting the miraculous and was led by examining the texts to 
accept the reality of the Resurrection. 

The next main assault came from the Religionsgeschichte and its 
comparisons with the Mystery Religions and with gods who were 
supposed to die and rise again. In reply, the apologists, such as 
Pére Lagrange and Pére de Grandmaison, had little difficulty in 
showing that these myths had no real connexion with and could 
not have influenced the faith in the Resurrection of the real man 
who suffered under Pontius Pilate and rose, in the midst of 
monotheistic Judaeism, on the Third Day. Of course the rationalist 
assertions are still with us, but the real battle has shifted to the New 
Testament texts themselves. 

Before we turn to the more technical and specialized discussions 
of our own times, it will be as well to remind ourselves of the funda- 
mental importance of the general outlook of those who approach 
the Resurrection. Pére Levie writes in Sous les yeux de l’incroyant: 
‘it is my Christian synthesis which makes me even capable of 
understanding the resurrection of Christ as doctrine; thus en- 
lightened, I perceive its meaning, its value as fact in the whole 
divine plan; this fact thus appears to me as “possible”, ‘‘conceivable” 
in the (factual) order to which it belongs; after this I shall be able 
to affirm it to be historical if the documents converge to introduce 
it into history’ (pp. 43-45, cited de Haes, p. 295). Under the eyes of 
faith, the fact becomes intelligible. But if a man separates himself 
from all influence of the Christian synthesis and refuses to accept 
it even as a working hypothesis, then the Resurrection becomes 
unthinkable, because it has no sense and it is contrary to all common 
likelihood. Since we do not find that the dead rise again, and our 
human experience shows us that they cannot rise again, the resur- 
rection of Jesus must be a myth. That will be our conclusion if we 
judge Jesus according to the standards of the world and absolutely 
refuse to think of the possibility of judging the world according 
to the standards of Jesus. Hence the importance of the doctrinal 
treatment by modern theologians of the Resurrection as Doctrine 
of Salvation —a treatment of vital importance for our Christian 
lives and even for winning a hearing from unbelievers. To turn the 
saying of St Paul: if men are convinced that our faith is vain, then 
they will hold that Christ has not risen. No man approaches this 
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subject with absolute impartiality. His philosophic ideas and his 
religious attitude necessarily influence his historical judgements. 
To quote Pére Levie again: ‘no particular argument, separated 
from the integral synthesis, constrains the human spirit; and each 
particular argument has force precisely in the measure that it shows 
and prepares the centre of intelligibility: the Total Christ in the 
Church’ (p. 53, cited de Haes, -p. 301). 

What, then, can we do so far as the subject of this paper is con- 
cerned? We can and must meet the succeeding hypotheses of the 
unbelieving critics on their own ground and using their own methods 
in so far as these are scientific instruments for attaining historical 
truth, show the insufficiency of the hypotheses. If they will accept 
just as a working hypothesis the possibility of a miracle and the 
meaning of the resurrection, their eyes may open to the force of the 
historical guarantees offered in rich diversity by Tradition. 

There is one other preliminary remark to make. Pére Ladeuze 
said long ago: ‘It is sufficient for me for the moment to have shown 
that as historian and Catholic historian I am not bound to prove 
positively to my adversaries the positive agreement of all the Gospels 
upon the details of our history’ (La Résurrection, pp. 38-39; cited 
de Haes, p. 93). We have solidly to establish the fact of the Resur- 
rection. That is enough and more than enough. And to do that, 
it is not necessary to explain everything. However interesting and 
valuable may be personal hypotheses adduced in explanation of 
particular points, we shall not have to rely on them. 

We now pass to the modern scene. While Catholic apologists 
were answering the ‘Historians of Religion’, a new line of attack 
was developing from the ‘Formgeschichte School’. In his article 
in the Supplément to the Dictionnaire de la Bible Pére Braun says 
that the name Formgeschichte has ‘no possible equivalent in any 
language’. This is not the place for an adequate account and 
appraisal of the tendencies and methods of these authors, but a 
brief sketch may be given (making considerable use of Pére Braun’s 
article) in order to understand the background to modern questions. 
The Liberal critics, with their two sources theory, hardly went 
beyond Mark and the so-called logia ‘Q’. The form critics realized 
—what Protestantism had forgotten and Catholics always 
maintained — that a number of years of tradition separated the 
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Synoptic Gospels from the events of the life of Jesus. Was it possible 
to fill the gap, at least partially, by study of the literary ‘forms’ of 
the Gospel pericopae? This task they attempted by introducing the 
theory of infra-literary, popular forms which, according to them, 
reflect the situation of the various passages as moulded in and by the 
life of the community. This Sitz im Leben is their cardinal principle. 
The Gospels, they assert, have no organic unity. There were 
originally a number of little fragments of an essentially folk-lore 
character. These were then united in cycles. Finally they issued as 
collective oral tradition in literary types created by the community 
according to its needs for preaching, for apologetic and polemic 
discussions and for worship. In other words, the whole tradition 
which eventually became the Gospels has been created and trans- 
formed by the primitive community. The multiple external relations 
of that community and its psychological needs produced various 
fixed literary forms: anecdotes, miracle stories, exhortations, and 
so forth. But among these tendencies, there is one we must resolutely 
exclude: any pre-occupation with history. As Oscar Cullman puts 
it: ‘there is not a single passage which has not passed through the 
community before being fixed in writing, and which in consequence 
has not undergone the influence of a great number of factors. Now 
among these factors, we precisely do not find the one which con- 
stitutes the authenticity of a narrative: namely its historical pre- 
occupation’ (O. Cullmann, Les récentes études, p. 472, cited de 
Haes, p. 171). Therefore the community is a screen which separates 
us from Jesus. The historic Jesus escapes our investigations. We 
find only the Christian community. The Formgeschichte’s ambition 
was to put the Gospels in the historic and psychological setting 
which belongs to them, and to regard them through the history of 
the epoch in which they took birth, and so, in Pére Braun’s words, 
‘it gives itself out, not without reason, as the last word in con- 
temporary criticism, the logical result of all the movement started 
in the nineteenth century’ (D.B.S., col. 314; cited de Haes, p. 173). 

This is the position to which modern Christian apologetic must 
adapt itself. Here we cannot do more than offer a few remarks 
on the general subjects before turning to our own immediate task. 
First (de Haes, p. 178) it is the personal influence of individuals 
which brings the collective mass into decisive, creative action. And 
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the Christian community in particular was not an amorphous, 
anonymous mass, but was led by Peter, James, John, the ‘columns 
of the Church’, and had among them the Twelve and the Disciples 
who rendered testimony to what they had seen and heard. Tradition 
was not a spontaneous generation, but the handing-on of the 
souvenirs of the life and teaching of Jesus, assisted by the aptitude 
of Semites for reciting by memory the stylised discourses of the 
Master. 

Secondly, when the Formgeschichte School say that the first 
Christians did not intend to write ‘history’, they are playing on 
the word ‘history’. It is true that the first Christians were not fired 
by a love of scientific history. But they were fired by the love of 
Christ, and precisely that love guaranteed their faithful preservation 
of his words and example, so that many passages of the Gospel 
can only be explained by their desire to know his life better. 

Thirdly, the existence in other popular religious literatures of 
forms such as miracle stories analogous to those in the Gospels, 
is no argument against the truth of the Christian forms, whose 
basic simplicity and objectivity are totally different. 

Therefore, as an historic method, the Formgeschichte can be 
rejected outright. But it has the advantage of no longer treating 
Christ as a Myth. It realises that an historic Person lies behind 
the Gospel material. Further, in contradistinction to the Liberal 
Protestants and the rationalist critics, it recognises a fundamental 
agreement, a number of common themes in the Gospel accounts. 
And when the initial exaggerations were over, Oscar Cullman 
would show that the Christian message contained from the first 
the burial, the empty tomb, the resurrection ‘the third day’ and 
the appearances to the disciples (de Haes, p. 196.). 

As to the /iterary methods of the Formgeschichte, Catholic writers 
consider that after exaggerations have been eliminated, there is 
good and bad in them. It is true that the Evangelists often block 
their material together and episodes change place and are inverted 
from one Gospel to another. These are not new observations for 
Catholics. They can benefit from the researches of the Form- 
geschichte without thinking that everything in the Gospels is 
redactional and while remembering that certain passages give 
definite indications of time and place. 
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Again, while Catholics maintain that the tradition is the teaching 
of the Twelve who were ocular witnesses, repeating faithfully the 
words of their Master and the facts of his life, they have no difficulty 
in agreeing that their witness is set in forms adapted to the needs 
of the Christian community. This is specially true of the first two 
Gospels. With St Luke, the tradition begins its literary career as 
well-informed history. The Fourth Gospel, as the Formgeschichte 
readily admit, has its place apart. But if the first Gospels have 
taken their material from tradition, they elaborate it in a very 
personal way, and there is not only a unity of language and style 
but also a definite coherence. Do their materials nevertheless show 
a literary pre-history? The answers of Catholic authors differ here, 
some holding that this is true only in very limited cases, others 
that although the determination of this pre-history is very difficult 
and requires great prudence, it is an investigation rich in promise. 

We may finally remark that as most continental ideas acquire a 
certain amount of watering when they cross the Channel, English 
writers do not seem to have succumbed overmuch to the Form- 
geschichte. But we shall return later to an excellent study by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Dodd, entitled The Appearances of the Risen Christ: 
An Essay in Form-Criticism of the Gospels (in Studies in the Gospels 
ed. by D. E. Nineham) which starts from within the Formgeschichte 
methods and concludes to the unassailability of the Resurrection 
narrative. 

The name which is intimately bound up with the Formgeschichte 
epoch is that of M. Goguel, whose voluminous work La Foi a la 
résurrection dans le christianisme primitif (Paris, 1933) was a vast 
synthesis of many years of research. These researches he again 
synthesized in La naissance du christianisme (Paris, 1946). Every 
such critic varies in his interpretations, but it may be of use to 
examine the thesis of M. Goguel so as to have before us one im- 
portant instance of the use of Formgeschichte (de Haes, pp. 199ff). 
According to him, the Resurrection was for the first Christians 
not a simple return of Jesus to life, but a passing to the life of the 
future, heavenly world —a life, therefore, which escapes completely 
from all experimental control. The faith of the disciples in this life 
had come from their love of their Master, now believed in as the 
heavenly Kyrios. In the first stage of their belief, they had 
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considered that Jesus had been raised directly to heaven without any- 
one seeing him, a stage reflected by the archaic saying of Jesus to 
the thief: ‘To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise’. At this stage 
there was no idea of a coming out of the tomb, because their con- 
cept of the resurrection had no place for such an event. In the 
second stage, the concept of the heavenly resurrection was defended 
by the theme of the empty tomb. In the third stage this theme was 
joined with a separate one of apparitions. These were first localized 
in Galilee, a circumstance which excludes apparitions in Jerusalem, 
because they could not have occurred in two places. Finally, these 
apparitions are explained by assimilation to the vision of Paul — 
they are objectivizations of religious sentiment. And so we reach a 
position not far from that of the old Liberal Protestants, but 
supported by appeals to the Formgeschichte. It is in this new 
situation that Catholic scholars are called upon to defend the fact 
of the Resurrection. 

The most considerable work so far published upon the subject 
is, I suppose, the doctorate thesis of Father Joseph Schmitt: Jésus 
Resusscité dans la Prédication Apostolique. He undertook a two- 
fold and very necessary task: first, to find in the Acts and the 
Epistles the texts which bear witness to the Apostolic preaching; 
and secondly, with the aid of the materials furnished by these texts, 
to determine the original meaning of the faith in the Risen Christ 
professed by the first ‘disciples’ (Schmitt, xi; de Haes, p. 243). 

First, then, to consider our sources. Together with some passages 
from St Paul’s epistles, the discourses in the first chapters of Acts 
are the chief witnesses to the primitive ‘kerygma’. These are the 
discourses of St Peter at Pentecost, in the Temple, before the 
Sanhedrin and to Cornelius, and that of St Paul at Antioch in 
Pisidia. Dr Schmitt goes at length into the question of their 
historicity. We can do no more than submit his conclusions: These 
discourses have a more than substantial historicity, and reproduce 
the ground-plan, scheme and forms of the apostolic teaching. They 
evince characteristics so suited to the occasion and so archaic 
as to show them to be real, and to depend on oral and probably 
written sources. These sources Harnack assigned to three different 
traditions from Antioch, Caesarea and Jerusalem. But here the 
Formgeschichte marks a considerable progress. Instead of halting 
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at particular sources, it traces the discourses back to a common 
foundation which is none other than the primitive preaching. ‘We 
need no more to give to these discourses an enormous doctrinal 
importance’. The discourses are summaries, and they conform to a 
type. The instruction at Pentecost gives us the substantial foundation: 
the others illustrate the forms under which the Gospel was pro- 
claimed by the “Twelve’ to their various audiences of Jews and then 
of pagans in Palestine, and by St Paul to his mixed hearers in the 
Dispersion. This is not to deny that they represent instructions 
really pronounced in determinate circumstances. They have a 
thoroughly Jewish character and their Christology is very archaic: 
Christ is ‘the Just’ or ‘the Holy One’, ‘the Prophet’, ‘the Servant’, 
and so forth. 

At the centre of them all is the Paschal message. Peter’s discourse 
at Pentecost contains the programme of the apostolic preaching: 
the passion of Jesus, his resurrection and glorification, with their 
proofs and meanings. Those in the Temple and before the Sanhedrin 
show the presentation to the Jews in Jerusalem: they have a strongly 
anti-Jewish note, appeal to the Scriptures to justify the Paschal 
message, and insist on the religious consequences of the Resurrection. 
The discourse to the gentiles in Palestine hardly touches on these 
things, but initiates the hearers into the events of Christ’s life and 
insists on his relations with his disciples after the Resurrection. 
Paul’s discourse, addressed to Jews and Greeks, brings out both 
the proof from Scripture and the historical facts (Schmitt, p. xiii). 
Thus the Paschal fact was always the essential theme of this primitive 
apostolic preaching. . 

A second witness to Apostolic Tradition is provided by I Cor. 
XV, I-11. Before this audience it would be waste of time to expound 
the probative force of the passage from which, I think, because of 
its generally accepted authenticity and early date, the evidence for 
the Resurrection should be introduced, rather than from the Gospels. 
I confine myself to certain points about it which have come out in 
recent analysis. 

First, it is a necessary and culminating element in the epistle. 
That is concerned with Christian perfection: growth and life in the 


3 Pére Dupont, Les Problémes du livre des Actes d’dpres les travaux récents, p. 45, 
cited de Haes, p. 245. This remark completes the statements of Dr Schmitt who, 
being occupied with particular arguments, does not seem quite to realize the achieve- 
‘ment of the Formgeschichte. 
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Spirit, which departing in practice from the evil works of ‘the 
spirit of this world’ observes the liberty of ‘life in the Spirit’ and 
above all, charity. But the whole of this is only a prelude to the 
Resurrection. The faithful who are now united to their Risen Lord 
by possessing his Spirit will one day be united to him by sharing 
his heavenly state. Therefore Paul’s argument culminates in the 
demonstration by which he establishes the vanity of Christian life 
without the Resurrection (Schmitt, pp. 46-47). 

Next, the form of the passage fits in with the rest of the Paschal 
tradition of the Apostolic Church. Paul starts by speaking of ‘the 
Gospel which I preached to you . . . by which you are also saved if 
you keep it “in the terms in which” I preached unto you (tivi Ady)’. 
Does that mean that the Gospel he preached was communicated to 
the faithful in a kind of official formula? It would seem that it does. 
His own discourse at Antioch is practically a replica of those of 
St Peter and witnesses to the didactic forms which he inherited 
from his predecessors by giving the same points of doctrine in the 
same order and with the same developments. In the epjstles, the 
declarations about the Resurrection take on somewhat stereotyped 
forms. Some speak of God the Father who raised Jesus from the 
dead, e.g., Gal i, 1; Rom. iv, 24; viii, 11; II Cor. iv, 14; Col. ii, 12. 
Some enumerate the principal stages of the Paschal events, e.g. 
‘Jesus Christ who died, nay who has risen and who sits at the right 
hand of God’ Rom. viii, 34; cf. II Cor. v, 15. Some are really 
proclamations of faith, e.g. “The Gospel of God . . . concerning 
his Son, descended in respect of human birth from the line of 
David, but in respect of the Spirit of holiness marked out as Son 
of God in power by his resurrection from the dead’ Rom. i, 3f: 
I Cor. vi, 14; Eph. i, 19f; II Tim. ii, 8. As we shall see, there are more 
of these vestiges of the primitive faith reproduced in catechetic and 
cult formulae in St Paul’s epistles. He liked them and he liked 
doctrinal summaries. 

So, having spoken of the ‘terms in which I preached to you’, he 
proceeds to a doctrinal summary in terse, rhythmic form: 

Christ died — for our sins — according to the Scriptures 

— and he was buried — 

and he rose again — the third day — according to the Scriptures 

and he was seen by Cephas — then by the Twelve. 
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He solemnly declares that this message was ‘the chief one I handed 
on to you as it was handed on to me’. The ‘handing on’ shows 
a traditional, official teaching. The type, with its parallelisms, 
antitheses, and repetition, which vary and yet combine the extremely 
simple, juxtaposed statements, gives the impression of a very 
archaic formula; the impression is heightened by two other cir- 
cumstances: Though Paul is concerned directly only with the 
Resurrection and one might argue that this involves the burial and 
so the death of Christ, yet the way the passage also underlines the 
redemptive value of that death ‘for our sins’ and its accomplishing 
of the Scriptures, makes it all look like the quotation from a doctrinal 
summary. Moreover, this is the only place where Paul speaks of 
‘The Twelve’. 

What follows has not the lapidary style of the official passage. 
He enumerates the ‘five hundred brethren of whom the majority 
are still alive but some have fallen asleep’ and then states that 
Jesus was seen by James, then by all the Apostles and lastly by 
himself. It would seem that here he is adding a complementary 
series to an official list of witnesses, an additional number of people 
for a ‘check-up’, set out in his own way —a list given by no other 
writer and connecting with the appearance to himself. 

Where did he get the first ‘official’ list? He says that he handed 
on what was handed on to him and not (as he does for the institution 
of the Eucharist, I Cor. xi, 23), that it came to him ‘from the Lord’. 
The word tapaAapBavop, ‘I receive by its being handed on’ regularily 
applies to teaching handed on at the beginning of Christian life. 
That is its use in the beginning of this passage: “The Gospel which 
.. . also you received’ I Cor. xv, 1; cf. Gal. i, 9 ‘if anyone preach to 
you a Gospel other than what you received’; Phil. iv, 9; I Thess. ii, 
13; iv, 1; Col. ii, 6. The Gospel of the Cross and Resurrection, 
foundation of the Faith, was the first doctrinal element communi- 
cated to the Christian. That Paul had ‘seen’ and ‘heard’ Christ 
(Acts ix, 4-6, 17) did not make this catechesis superfluous. Every- 
thing, therefore, points to his having received the regular Paschal 
message at Damascus from his instructor Ananias in the year 36. 
When he returned from his ‘retreat’, he ‘immediately preached Jesus 
that this is the Son of God’ (Acts ix, 20), and ‘preaching Jesus’ is the 
erm in Acts for the essential Christian catechesis, cf. viii, 5; xix, 13. 
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‘Whether I or they, so we preach and so you have believed’ 
I Cor. xv, 11. So Paul says his preaching is the same as that of the 
Apostles. In fact the instructions in Acts contain the same essential 
elements. Paul says that Christ died and rose ‘according to the 
Scriptures (1 Cor. xv, 3b, 4b). Peter and he quote these Scriptural 
proofs (from Ps. xvi, 10; ii, 7), in their discourses at Jerusalem and 
Antioch. The Corinthians passage contains Paul’s only mention of 
‘the: third day’, and agrees closely with Peter’s instruction to 
Cornelius, Acts x, 40a. Then there is the parallel between Paul’s 
mention of ‘The Twelve’ and that of the qualified witness-disciples 
in Acts. However, I Cor. and Acts have their special approaches. 
The polemic of the first preaching has left no trace in Corinthians. 
Paul adds ‘for our sins’ to the statement that Christ died, and 
Peter never says so directly, though his developments on the 
remission of sins and repentance, e.g. Acts ili, 19, 26. He calls 
Christ ‘the Servant’, ‘the Just One’, etc., whereas Paul with his 
developed Christology says simply ‘Christ’. But these differences 
only bring out the essential sameness. Thus analysis of, the texts 
shows that we are in the presence of the most primitive Christian 
teaching about the Fact of the Resurrection, faithfully transmitted 
by the discourses in Acts and by St Paul. ‘So we preach and so you 
have believed.’ 

It would however be a mistake to stop there. For —to quote 
Schmitt —‘the Paschal message of the Apostles is signalized by a 
richness of historical and doctrinal data which the critics have 
failed to underline and which the Gospel accounts hardly allow us 
to suspect’ (p. xix). The doctrinal data cannot really be separated 
from the historical, nor the historical from the doctrinal. We shall 
try first to indicate how much of it there is, and then show how it is 
rooted in the fact of Christ’s Resurrection from the tomb. 

‘The spirituality of the Church was from the beginning a Paschal 
spirituality’ (Schmitt, p. xiv). The Paschal faith in the Risen Jesus 
as Christ and Lord was what the Christian professed. ‘This is the 
word of faith which we preach’ says St Paul to the Romans, ‘for 
if thou confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, and if thou believe 
in thy heart that God has raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved’ (Rom. x, 8f). The confession of faithin the Risen Jesus occurred 
in many circumstances. It was made with special solemnity at 
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baptism. It was continually affirmed in the ‘psalms, hymns 
and spiritual canticles’ of worship (cf. Eph. v, 19), and in the in- 
vocations or ordinary life, for Christians are they who ‘call upon 
the name’ of the Lord (Acts xi, 14), praying thus to the Lord Jesus, 
or glorifying his Father, the Author of the Resurrection. The 
Church possessed very early regular formulae, her own first proc- 
lamations of her Paschal faith (Schmitt, xiv). A number of scholars, 
among whom Oscar Cullmann deserves special mention, agree 
that St Paul’s epistles show the existence of ‘a special literary form: 
the formulae of faith and of prayer practised by apostolic 
Christianity’ (ibid.). These fragments might seem lost in the doctrinal 
expositions where they are cited to strengthen a development or 
to provide a summary. But ‘they witness less to the thought proper 
to various New Testament authors than to the ideas common to 
the first Christian generation’ (ibid.). 

Dr Schmitt provides certain criteria to make them recognizable. 
Sometimes they are introduced by a solemn underlining of their 
traditional character. We have seen this already in I Cor. xv, 3-5; 
it is also true of the account of the Institution of the Eucharist in 
xi, 23ff. Another example of these fragments among those given by 
Dr Schmitt is a baptismal prayer cited in Eph. v, 14. It is introduced 
by ‘wherefore he saith’. Modern commentators are pretty commonly 
agreed that ‘He’ is the Holy Spirit who inspires the prayers and 
chants of the Church (cf. v, 18; I Cor. xii, 3; xiv, 14ff): 


Arise thou that sleepest 
And arise from the dead 
And Christ shall enlighten thee. 


The vocabulary contains words unusual with Paul, the perfect 
rhythm shows that we are dealing with a hymn, and it is a hymn 
about baptism, the ‘illumination’; Paul has just said ‘you were 
heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord’ y, 8. 

These passages are also recognizable because they are sum- 
maries of faith. Instead of the stylized developments usual in the 
Pauline epistles, they give the essentials of the Gospel and the 
principal phases of the history of salvation in a few simple prop- 
ositions. Again, they differ from the context in their tone and are 
joined to it in artificial ways. Examples of these characteristics are 
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the famous passage Phil. ii, 6-11: “Who being in the form of God .. .’ 
and the liturgical hymn in I Tim. iii, 16: ‘Great the Mystery of Piety 
who has been manifested in the flesh . . .. where the Resurrection is 
presented as the replica of the Incarnation and appears as the 
functional centre of the religious history of humanity. 

This whole subject is a fascinating one. We can only indicate 
it here to illustrate the point that the faith of the early Church was 
always founded on the fact of the Resurrection. In writing to the 
Romans whom he had not yet visited Paul says: “Do you not know 
that we who were baptized in Christ Jesus were baptized in his 
death? For we were buried with him through baptism, unto death, 
that as Christ rose from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also may walk in newness of life’ Rom vi, 3f; cf. Col. ii, 12. 
Therefore the doctrine of baptism which was accepted by churches 
to which Paul had not preached, was based on the death, burial 
and rising of Christ. 


(To be continued.) 
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At a conference for patristic studies we can only consider the work 
of Odo Casel insofar as it offers an interpretation of patristic data. 
In his search for a deeper understanding of the sacred actions of 
the church’s worship, Casel sought above all to fall back upon the 
teaching of the fathers and the ancient liturgies. It is sacred tradition 
which he means to interpret when he writes, ‘the main intention 
of the mystery-teaching is to set out clearly once again the Church’s 
mysteries, above all the eucharist, but the other sacraments as well, 
each according to its measure and place, as the sacramentum 
redemptionis; that is to say, to show them as the presence of the 
dikovoyia in the church; not to reduce the sacraments to mere 
“means of grace’’.’ [Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft 15, p. 253. 
(1941.)] This presence is, according to Casel, the presence of the 
historic, non-recurring saving action (oikovopia); not of some 
eternal, extra-temporal salvific will, nor of an event in heaven ; yet, 
a presence, of course, whose mode is sacramental and non-historic, 
not for example a repetition of the past event. Nor is this 
sacramental presence exhausted in the being conformed to Christ 
within the effect of the Sacrament: it exists even before the effect. 
If the believer is to be joined to Christ’s death and rising in the 
sacramental rite and conformed to them, they must be sacramentally 
but truly present. Casel sees in this, the heart of the mystery idea, a 
return to the Fathers’ teaching. 

1 Read at the Oxford Conference for Patristic Studies. Printed by permission of the 


author and the editors of the Conference’s papers, Dr Kurt Aland (Berlin), and Dr 


F. L. Cross (Christ Church). The paper appears in Volume II of the Studia Patristica 
and is published by the Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. 
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We continually meet this content of Casel’s work in a formal and 
methodological guise which gives the basis for the proper name of 
his view: the theology of the mysteries. He expressed these views 
(and held strictly to them, unmoved to the last) on the basis of the 
analogy which exists between Christian and pagan mysteries; he 
saw in philological research about the meaning of the words 
MUOTTPLOV-uVOTHpIa and its Latin equivalents, sacramentum- 
sacramenta, an important means of substantiating the analogy. 

We may take for granted that the controversy which developed 
over Casel’s ideas from their first publication until the second world 
war is known. The controversy was as much concerned with the 
content (is this the teaching of the Fathers?) as with the form and 
method of Casel’s work (has the analogy been properly conceived?). 
The exposition of Theodore Filthaut? is a neutral report on the 
controversy until 1947; I have given the additions more or less to 
the present day elsewhere.* 

The most recent research has taken a stand on certain patristic 
and biblical questions of fundamental importance. It is this that 
will form the subject of the paper, particularly the works of Fittkau 
on the concept of mysteries in Chrysostom,‘ of Betz on the eucharistic 
doctrine of the Greek Fathers,® and finally several works on the 
exegesis of Romans vi.® 7 

Fittkau and Betz well demonstrate in the forcefulness of their 
two comprehensive studies that the trend of investigation to-day is 
more and more towards agreement that the patristic evidence 
assembled by Casel in a first estimate, in itself a very considerable 
one, requires more exact verification in detail. They recognise the 
strength and greatness of Casel’s intuition; but they demand, and 
with full right, that the thesis be examined within the framework 
of individual investigations which shall treat expressly of the teaching 


2 Filthaut Kontroversie iiber Die Mysterienlehre, fr. tr.: La Theologie des Mysteres, 
T. C. Didier et A. Lie fooghe (Desclee, 1954). 

8 Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 1953. Vol III, Pt 1, pp. 104-22 and Vol. IV, Pt 2, 
pp. 316-27 (cited hereafter as ALW). 

4 Der Begriff des Mysteriums bei Johannes Chrysostomus. (Miinchen, 1953). 

5 Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater (Herder, 1955). Vol. I, Pt 1. 
®R. Schnackenburg, Das Heilsgeschehen bei der Taufe nach dem Apostel Paulus I. 
(Minchen, 1950.) (To which see Miinchner Theologische Zeitschift 6, 1955, Pp. 32-55). 
? Viktor Warnach: Taufe und Christusgeschehen nach Rémer 6. ALW, Vol. III, 


Pt 2, pp. 284-366. 
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of the several Fathers. After the mystery-presence had been 
examined® in the light of St Thomas, a study of Chrysostom who 
is cited by St Thomas at a crucial point in the argument,° was 
altogether fitting. 

Fittkau’s aim is to consider ‘whether the bold sweep through 
Christian tradition with the aid of Casel’s- ritual idea (kult-eidos 
mysterium) really comes to the heart of what the ancient church 
understood about the mysteries and ritual’.1? He concludes that 
it does not. ‘The proper character of the sacramental, redemptive 
acts as mystery has, according to Chrysostom, no common content 
with the ancient ritual idea of mysterium as Odo Casel conceived it.’™ 
Chrysostom, then, knows of no ‘presence of mysteries’, but only of 
‘the deeply formative cohesion and reflective connexion of the 
saving reality in the Sacrament to the person and saving action of 
Christ, founded upon the objective fulfilment of the sacramental 
application of the reality of salvation.1” 

This painstaking book has much in it of permanent worth. It 
rightly sees that the word KvoTnpiov is one of the main keys to the 
theology of Chrysostom; the reality indicated in it is a “personal 
communication of life between the redeemer and the redeemed’.® 
None the less we have great hesitation in accepting Fittkau’s views 
as certain and final. 

First of all his conscious avoidance of the etymological, philo- 
logical and historical framework of the word’s development has 
unfortunately caused him to overlook the common element which 
joins this concept to the categories of expression of both pagan and 
early Christian antiquity. He does not answer the question, how 
is the extraordinary frequency of this word’s use is connexion with 
ritual to be explained? He does not shed any light on Chrysostom’s 
use of the word in some passages in precisely a technical mystery 
sense.* Even an otherwise favourable reviewer! has had expressly 


® Poschmann. Theologisches Quartalschrift. No. 116. 1935. Pp. 53-116. 
® S.T. II. Q. 83, art 1, corpus. 

10 Fittkau, op. cit., p. 47. 

11 Tbid., p. 209. 

12 (tr. note: sic!), op. cit., p. 210. 

18 Op. cit., p. 219. 

14 Cf. op. cit., pp. 88, 99f and 124f. 

SSD RL OS 552 7h 
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to admit that without a grasp of these relationships, a full knowledge 
of the ancient use of the mystery idea is not possible. But above all 
Fittkau’s array of proof is not factually convincing. Concerning 
baptism it remains unclear what in the last analysis the content of 
so important a word as Opoiwpa is in the baptismal theology of 
Romans vi.'® Chrysostom speaks far too little from a strictly 
theological and methodical point of view to allow what he says to 
give us final clarity. Concerning the eucharist, we would emphasize 
even more strongly than Fittkau does that the conceptual language 
of Chrysostom gives no immediate entry to the eucharist as mystery 
in Casel’s meaning;!’ but that implies too that we cannot draw 
out of Chrysostom’s language a denial of it. Here again Fittkau 
is unconvincing. We take as an example his treatment of 
Chrysostom on Hebrews ix, 24 —x, 10, especially the last verse.18 
The right understanding of what is said here depends in great part 
upon the interpretation and translation of the word Ovoio® Of 
itself, it can mean either sacrifical gift or sacrificial act. 

The context seems authoritatively to require sacramental act. 
The text says: ToUTo eis dvauvnoww yivetat ToU TOTE yevouévou... 
ouK c&AANV Buolav, Kabdatrep 6 c&pyiepeUs TOTE, GAA THY avTHV 
GEl TOLOUUEV UGAAOV SE AvauVNoly Epyazousta Ouciac: this [the 
sacramental act] takes place for remembrance of what took place 
then; we do not perform another sacrifice, but always the same 
one, or rather we make a ‘remembrance of the sacrifice’.1° The 
second ‘remembrance of the sacrifice’ plainly corresponds entirely to 
the first remembrance of what took place; 6ucia then in the second 
place is to be interpreted as ‘deed’ or ‘act.’ Fittkau’s translation 
as ‘sacrificial gift’, is unacceptable;?® here his entire line of 
argument falls to the ground. The content of the sacramental 
remembrance is not a new presentation of the same sacrificial 
gift, but the act of remembrance related to the same sacrificial 
action. The question ‘how?’ of course remains to be answered. 
Casel’s explanation seems best to do justice to the text; in this 


16 Cf, op. cit., pp. 158-66. What does ‘Ab und Ebenbild’ mean ? 

17 Cf. op cit., pp. 211, 185 also pp. 85 and 207. 

18 Homilies on Hebrews 17, 3 (P.G. 63, 131). 

19 Migne P.G. 63, Column 131. Casel treats of the passage in Jabrbuch fiir 
Liturgiewissenschaft 6, (1926), p. 151; Fittkau, op. cit., pp. 171-8. 

20Betz (see following) also rejects Fittkau’s interpretation. 
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fulfilment of a remembrance of the sacrifice is it a case 
of the re-presentation of the same sacrificial act per modum 
mysterii.2+ Of course, Chrysostom does not expressly say that; 
Fittkau has to admit as a conclusion that Chrysostom “does not 
reach a full knowledge of the active power of the sacrament to 
symbolize in the exterior sign’.® Fittkau, then, has not been able 
to reach any final conclusion at all. 

Betz in his book (cited above in note 4), observes something 
which supports reserve towards Fittkau’s occasionally feelingful 
defense of his position: ‘one will seek in vain among the theologians 
before Ephesus for a formal and express position of the question 
(concerning the manner of the presence).** Nevertheless in his own 
detailed exposition Betz emphatically upholds the proposition that 
the fathers before Ephesus saw in the eucharist ‘the commemorative 
actual presence (Aktualprdsenz) of the past redemptive action of 
Christ. For him Chrysostom is precisely the theologian of the 
anamnesis.’*4 Betz’s methodological background is the same as 
Fittkau’s: the intention to test in detail Casel’s thesis, He does 
Casel more justice when he admits the monumental character of 
Casel’s main aims.” Yet he chooses the expression “commemorative 
actual presence’ rather than mystery presence, because ‘this concept 
has been burdened by Casel himself with exaggerated notions of 
analogy from the world of the pagan mysteries’.** In fact Betz 
gives a more precise exposition of the Fathers’ teaching about the 
eucharistic as commemorative actual presence of Christ’s former 
saving act, a good survey of all the views of the meaning which are 
possible to-day.’ He then goes on to say that Casel’s interpretation 
of the content which he has indeed found in the Fathers — lays too 
strong an emphasis upon the presence of the saving act; according 
to Casel this presence is not only real, but nothing short of absolute. 
It deprives the symbol of its value; beneath the outer hull of the 
symbol, the saving act of Christ is given in its absolute self, while 
Betz believes that the Fathers are to be understood in the sense that 


21 Cf. ALW 6, 1926, p. 152ff. 
eOpucits pa2t te 

35 Betz, op. cit., p. 192. 
*4'Op. cits, p. 192: 

% Op. cit., p. 246. 

*6 Ibid., p. 243, note 380. 

7 Tbid., pp. 298- 302. 
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the saving action is present in the symbol, somewhat as the platonic 
idea is present in the sensible individual thing.*® If, then, Betz 
puts himself at some distance from Casel his interpretation is still 
fundamentally of the same direction. We can and ought to consider 
it at least fundamentally a vindication of Casel’s standpoint, and 
of the heart of its content for the Greek Fathers before Ephesus. 
A more precise penetration of the mode of this presence remains 
as a task for further research; what name is to be given it in the 
last analysis does not matter. 

Along with the question whether Casel’s interpretation of the 
Fathers is legitimate the further one occurs, ‘has Casel’s attempt 
to base his view on Scripture, and especially on Romans vi, 
succeeded?’.?° New impulse was given towards a solution by the 
work of Schnackenburg which we have mentioned before in note 5. 
He seeks to answer the questions in point, especially the one con- 
cerning Romans vi, by viewing the material, so painstakingly 
amassed and thoroughly analysed in different passages, within the 
whole context of St Paul’s theology of salvation. With all due 
recognition of Casel’s stimuli his conclusion is rather negative. All 
the same he holds that the following ‘typical Pauline fundamental 
idea’ is necessary to the understanding of his peculiar way of speak- 
ing about “burial with Christ’ and so forth: what befell Christ 
happens also to Christians’.*° What belongs to the economy, the 
parallel of Adam and Christ, and what belongs to the ‘pneumatic’ 
and supra-temporal (ev Xpiotq) must be joined harmoniously 
together.*! Schnackenburg thinks that in this way he can take a 
middle way ‘between the two fires; Casel on the one side and Hahn 
on the other’.22 While it is to be feared that in Hahn, one 
speaks of an existential binding to the historical death of Christ 
at the cost of the sacramental occurrence,* Schnackenburg thinks 
that Casel overrates the symbol in St Paul.** Victor Warnach has 


a5 Tbid., p. 202. 
29 Cf. Filthaut, op. cit., pp. 81-5. French translation pp. 81-6. 
30 Op. cit. (see note 5), p. 152. 


E» Ci. p. 158: ’ 
32 Ibid., p. 208 ‘Hahn’ refers to the work by W. T. R. Hahn, Das Mitsterben und 


Mitauferstehung mit Christus bei Paulus (1937). Cf. Casel’s posthumously published 
review of it in ALW I, 1950, pp. 315-23. 

33 Op. cit., p. 208. 

34 Tbid., p. 126. 
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now answered this otherwise substantial and stimulating study of 
Schnackenburg’s in his work, Taufe und Christusgeschehen nach 
Rémer 6 (see note 6). Schnackenburg has replied with his article 
Todes und ebensgemeinschaft mit Christus (same note). In this 
article he offers further development in the interpretation of St Paul’s 
thought following from his previous studies. The measured tone in 
which Schnackenburg examines the position until now, retracts, 
improves, or defends, leads one to hope for much from the detached 
pursuit of this dialogue. 

At the centre of the dispute the stress lies on Romans vi, 5, and 
its most important word: époiwpa Schnackenburg rejects Casel’s 
idea as reading too much into St Paul, ‘however considerable 
Casel’s symbol theory may be for a later period’;?> Warnach well 
defends the concrete meaning of dyoiw@pa for ‘the world of ritual’,** 
in the sense of a ritual imitative image. Baptism is such an 
image of the death of Christ, for in it Christ’s death appears under 
ritual form (the rite) and is actively present.*’ In his answer 
Schnackenburg shews that he is prepared to give up his previous 
interpretation of Suoiwpa, but wants to take the whole &xpression 
Opoiwpa ToU Pav&Tou in the sense of death-figure, and to explain it as 
a ‘form of death’. Form, that is to say, without any thought of a 
copy or something similar in the sense of yop@n, i500 ox tya.3® 
He would, above all, against another interpreter,°® disconnect what 
St Paul is saying from any relationship to the rite, and allow it to be 
related only to the general background of his theology. In this 
instance Schnackenburg reverts to the Hebrew and Semitic idea of 
‘corporate personality’, according to which an assimilation to 
Christ’s act is given on the basis of our sharing in the acts of the 
father of the tribe, in which we are incorporated.4° However, 
interesting these ideas may be, however much we may wish with 
Stommel to give prominence to St Paul’s imaginative language, 
it still seems that this almost total disregard for ritual in an exposition 


36 Tbid., pp. 122-6. Cf. last note on p. 126. 

86 Warnach, op. cit., in note 7. 

37 Ibid., p. 34. 

88 Op. cit., in note 5, previous. 

8° E. Stommel Begraben mit Christus (ROmer vi, 4) und der Taufritus, Roémische 
Quartalschrift 49, 1954, pp. 1-20. 

#0 Op. cit., pp. 44-47 ; p. 51. 
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of Romans vi is not very convincing. Schnackenburg says in 
conclusion that the mysterium notion is not proper to St Paul; 
but this decides nothing for the interpretation of the baptismal 
reality in the fourth century, nor for the eucharist.41 That could 
rightly mean that in the time of St Paul matters were not expressed 
with the explicit clarity of a later day; but does not Schnackenburg 
at the same time overlook that Casel’s fundamental conception as 
Warnach has defended it is in fact grounded in St Paul? 
Are not the later interpreters of the fourth century, especially 
among the Greeks (for whom Schnackenburg admits Casel’s idea 
to have been at least worthy of consideration) to be expected to 
develop their views on the foundation of St Paul’s statements? 
These are the questions which have now been put, and which 
demand answers. 

In conclusion, we wish on our part to call attention to what 
Betz rightly says: it is more and more coming to be realised that 
the complex of questions raised by Casel is wholly modern, and 
first made a point of controversy by the mysterium theology of 
Laach. The fathers did not expressly put these questions; we may 
not, then, expect open and direct answers to them in patristic 
data. But the question of how Christ’s saving action, the economy, 
is present in the sacraments, as Betz also states, does grow organically 
out of the Fathers’ teaching; to-day it takes express form. 

The proper answer to these questions will be able to make a 
decisive contribution to the cecumenical dialogue of the present day. 
In an important book about the eucharistic theology of Eck,® it 
has been noted that, ‘the mysterium idea as it is being presented 
to-day gives the direction in which an abiding and satisfying answer 
to the questions thrown up by the reformation is to be sought’. 


41 Op. cit., p. 51ff and 50 (note 63), 52ff. 

a2 Op cit...) 202- 

48 Die Eucharistie in der Darstellung des Johannes Eck (Iserloh) Studien und Texte, 
pp. 73-4, 1950. 

“4 Op. cit., p. 345. 
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A HISTORIAN’S CALLING 


by 
DONALD NICHOLL 


A Paper read on various Occasions. 


Before my back was bent I was a ready speaker, 
my fame was great; 
the men of Argoed always gave me to eat. 


Before my back was bent I was bold 
welcome in beer houses 
Of the paradise of the Welsh, Powys. 


THERE are two reasons for my quoting these verses of Llywarch Hen: 

Firstly, as Llywarch Hen was aware of his failing powers so Iam 
aware of declining confidence in my own ability to communicate 
what I am thinking. At the same time this does not fill me with the 
same depth of sadness as Llywarch Hen underwent because I gather 
that this company will bear with my failings and help to remedy them. 

Secondly, they provide a personal framework of reference which 
I intend to use throughout. For this personal reference I am offering 
no excuse because I do not consider one necessary. An explanation 
is necessary, however, at a time when generalities, abstractions 
and universal laws have become so highly prized that the actual 
course by which a person has come to regard historical study as 
a worthwhile occupation seems almost frivolous. An historian 
submitting an apology for his craft feels obliged to do so in terms 
of general laws and hypothetical eventualities that bear little relation- 
ship to the visions that have emboldened him and the darkness 
that has disheartened him as a journeyman in the craft. Yet what 
could be more unhistorical than those veils of pseudo-science in 
which we try to cloak our subject for the sake of decency? 

We are lost from the beginning unless we candidly recognize 
that the process of historical knowledge runs completely counter 
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to that of knowledge achieved in the natural sciences. In the latter 
one proceeds from numerous instances to the establishment of 
general laws by using deduction, induction, analogy and inspired 
guesswork; but whatever the means, the work attains perfection 
in the formulation of a general law, the more general the better. 
The historian, on the contrary, using similar methods, as well as 
the yet more bizarre instrument of his own personality, brings his 
work to perfection in understanding a particular event, person or 
institution; but whatever the means, his work is achieved when 
he has a profound and comprehensive understanding of these 
particulars, the more intimate and all-embracing the better. 

So complex, indeed, and so subtle are the processes of historical 
understanding that the point of them is missed entirely by any 
who take the natural sciences to be the explanatory model appro- 
priate for them. Shocking as it may be I would even suggest that the 
story-telling of Irish peasants or the Jewish Hasidim come closer 
to authentic history. Even in what we should call a debate these 
Irish storytellers and Jewish pietists do not use flat sentences, 
affirmed or denied, as their unit of response but whole stories whose 
point is not directly stated for the very good reason that the point 
is in the whole story and cannot be reduced to any other form. 
Anyone missing the point must listen again to the whole story to 
have a chance of seeing it. Hence I find myself telling you the story 
of how I came near to abandoning the study of history but was 
spared that sad fate through being a Christian. 

It was in the days before logical positivism was yet a swear-word 
— sworn at by metaphysical enemies and foresworn by its more 
refined children, the linguistic analysts. Beneath its shadow the 
past, for me, slipped into dateless night; the words of our fore- 
fathers became muffled, losing all their resonance; and even the 
present began to lose its savour. Things were unsubstanced, if 
that is the correct term for deprivation of shape and form; and as 
the past was on the point of vanishing from my ken so, it seemed, 
was my very self, hidden in a chaos of clear statements. Those of 
you who are familiar with Charles Darwin’s Life and Letters may 
be reminded of how he finished up with his higher faculties atrophied, 
with no eye for landscape nor ear for Shakespeare, his mind a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of large collection of facts. 
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We are not told that Darwin ever recovered from this atrophy 
of his higher faculties; nor is it easy to imagine how he could have 
done so unless some violent shock had cracked open his petrified 
senses and set his life flowing once more. Like others of my genera- 
tion at a similar low ebb I had the good fortune at this time to 
meet the work of David Jones, first his Anathemata and later his 
epic of the first world war, Jn Parenthesis. These two works brought 
me back to my senses, or, more exactly, brought my senses back 
to me. For it is a peculiarity of David Jones’ work that out of the 
seeming chaos of war he evokes order and meaning —‘a true 
record of our suffering’ as one of his readers described it. Yet he 
does so by using words that in isolation seem obscure, fantastic or 
far-fetched but which, welded together into a whole by powerful 
imagination, elicit an authentic pattern of experience. Maybe we 
even need something far-fetched, some light fetched from afar to 
illuminate our day-to-day experience if it is to take on colour, 
shape and brightness — those qualities which bring us out of the 
ordinary, humdrum routine back to reality. 

‘He creates a dimension unachievable within the classical con- 
vention’, writes Gwyn Williams. And in this judgement we may 
light on the clue as to why David Jones and other writers from the 
Anglo-Celtic borderlands have been able to speak to the con- 
dition of those brought up in the classical convention. The classical 
patterns of behaviour, the archetypes derived from Greece and 
Rome have worn thin, their powers of convincing even European 
man have been exhausted; with the result that Europeans cannot 
now make sense of their own past. Yet this is precisely what David 
Jones has managed to do in his Anathemata: 

‘And see how they run, the juxtaposed forms, 
brighting the vaults of Lascaux; how the linear is wedded 
to volume, how they do within, in an unbloody manner, 
under the forms of brown haematite and black manganese 
on the graved lime-face, what is done, without, 

far on the windy tundra 
at the kill 
that the kindred may have life 
O God! 
O the Academics.’ 
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In such a passage, one of many similar, the poet stretches before 
us an imagined span of experience linking together the sacrifices 
of early man, his artistic creation and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
the beginning and end of history. This he does not in order to lead 
us into a never-never land of his own fantasy but to throw into 
sharper relief the events that we have all vaguely experienced yet 
only casually noticed. The events spring to life at the central point 
of the arc imagined by the poet which draws us to stand where he 
stands and see things in a new light — for one sees nothing without 
a point of view. The whole span of his Anathemata is necessary 
for the imaginative arc that David Jones evokes for us, and within 
which the story of man assumes a new dimension not by any 
generalization drawn from the details but by dwelling upon them, 
bringing them home to us. 

In explanation the poet himself has spoken of events having a 
‘thickness’. Others, with Biblical types in mind, have referred to 
their ‘ontological density’, meaning thereby that events taken in 
isolation lose a flavour which is proper to them yet can only be 
appreciated in connexion with other events of the type. Consider 
these lines from Jn Parenthesis: 

‘With his first traversing each newly scrutinized his neighbour; 
this voice of his Jubjub gains each David his Jonathan; his ordeal 
runs like acid to explore your fine feelings; his near presence 
at break against, at beat on, their convenient hierarchy. Lance- 
Corporal Lewis sings where he walks, yet in a low voice, because 
of the Disciplines of the Wars. He sings of the hills about 
Jerusalem, and of David of the White Stone’ (p. 42). 

There is no need for me to dilate upon the way in which the 
entry of this Welsh company into the firing line acquires ontological 
density or, if you like, ‘thickness’ through its inter-stressing with 
Agincourt and the Holy City. Nor, for the moment, am I con- 
cerned to show the validity of such inter-stressing. But this does 
seem a good occasion to point out how the mastery of it in a historian 
proceeds pari passu with the deepening maturity of his own 
judgements. 

For if there is one quality which distinguishes the mind of an 
accomplished historian more than any other, and most clearly 
marks him off from others, it is the depth of his judgement. In 
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contrast, for example, with the thin, superficial judgement of many 
journalists, whose views are no more than twenty-four hours deep, 
or of many politicians whose views are perhaps three or four years 
deep the authentic historian’s judgements have in them some of the 
very depth of human history itself. Having entered imaginatively 
into the experiences of the nomad, the agriculturalist and the city 
dweller, having been marked by the sorrows of the persecuted and 
uplifted by the steadfastness of just men, having striven with Lenin 
and known the serenity of St Benedict, the historian is constantly 
recapitulating in his own person the history of man. Hence his 
judgements come to carry with them the weight of human wisdom 
and experience. Amor meus pondus meum, my love is my weight — 
to no one does this apply more exactly than to the historian whose 
insight deepens in proportion to his loving concern for the past. 
(The reverse, I suspect, is also true: that a person who studies a 
period with growing hatred does so with increasing blindness until all 
his judgements, even upon present day affairs, are rendered ephemeral.) 

Some of you may be thinking that this effort of mine to explain 
what David Jones means by the ‘thickness’ of events only makes 
manifest my own thick-headedness, because I could have discovered 
all this and more by intelligent reading of the Scriptures. Doubtless 
this is true. The Bible does offer us a vision of the story of man 
from Paradise until the end of the world as the building up of the 
Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature and in whom were all things created in heaven and earth 
(Col. i, 15-16). The Christ is shown to us as the fullness of all 
human history, who is both shepherd and husbandman and king of 
the city, taking all the riches and conflicts of these different types 
of civilization into his own person and reconciling all things to 
himself, making peace through the blood of his cross (Col. i, 20). 
Here depths are reached not simply of time but of eternity. 

Unfortunately I did not know this at the time when David Jones 
awoke me from my sceptic slumbers; and even after he had roused 
me, with a vision of history that carried conviction, I still had to 
work out some reasonable account of why my positivist dream 
was indeed a dream, and not the reality. 

The first divergence from reality that I observed in the positivist 
scheme of history was at the point where it divides our under- 
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standing of the past into ‘facts’, which are more or less ascertain- 
able, and interpretations, which range from guesses to expressions 
of the historian’s Whig or Marxist or Christian prejudices. More 
precisely I should say that it is ‘brute facts’ that are treated as 
ascertainable, for even though the positivist scheme does not 
allow the facts to tell us anything, having clamped on them a muzzle 
of ‘bruteness’, those of us who are not hard-bitten may be permitted 
to roam around amidst the unmuzzled facts without constantly 
exclaiming upon their bruteness. 

In any case this division into facts and interpretation is far too 
simpliste, since what is first given to the historian is not a fact — 
that is what his energies are bent upon discovering — but evidence. 
What is first given to us is evidence, such as a book or a manuscript 
or a building. What it is evidence of we only discover later; but 
at least we should not confuse evidence (which is given to us) with 
facts (i.e. the events which we judge to have happened on the basis 
of the evidence). For instance, a book on my desk may become a 
fact for a bibliographer who wishes to record its presenge there in 
1957 but the book itself does not provide me with any specifically 
historical facts. I may use it as evidence for specifically historical 
facts, but I only arrive at them by asking questions about the 
evidence. Nor should this distinction between evidence and facts 
be dismissed as mere logic-chopping; because it enables us to see 
that those who pretend to exclude interpretation and pride themselves 
on their ‘brute facts’ are not really historians at all. They move at 
a sub-historical level. 

Perhaps I might quote three passages, each written several years 
ago, to illustrate my point. The first passage is from a paper of my 
own, the second from Dorothy Emmet and the third from the 
pen of Gilson. 

‘On the 6th of July 1535 St Thomas More gave up his life for 
God’s Church by ascending the scaffold. Those historians who 
claim to give the bare facts ought logically to maintain that it is 
possible for all of us to agree upon the date of this event, and 
upon such matters as the words spoken on that occasion. But 
they would then say that the question of whether St Thomas More 
gave up his life out of loyalty towards God’s Church, or out of 
pride, or out of some perverse desire for martyrdom, is a question 
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of interpretation. For them, the motives of the persons involved 
are matters of interpretation, and go beyond the facts. What they 
fail to take into account, however, is that a fact, factum, is some- 
thing which is done; it requires an agent, a person who does it. 
And unless a historian is talking about the motives, the hopes, 
fears and faith which animated St Thomas More on the 6th July of 
1535 he is not talking about St Thomas More at all. He is simply 
attaching the label “St Thomas More” to a certain body which 
ascended the scaffold on that particular day. What enables the 
historian, in that case, to distinguish between the body which had 
its head chopped off, and the body which did the chopping we 
cannot tell. Clearly, in giving an account of this event, if the historian 
does not take into consideration the faith which inspired the body 
in question he is not talking about the person, St Thomas More. 
If he is not talking about the person St Thomas More he is not 
giving us the facts. He is not writing history but moving at a sub- 
historical level.” (Donald Nicholl.) 

“What was the “fact’’ described as the raising of Lazarus? On 
the one interpretation, you may say a dead man was raised after 
three days by supernatural power; on the other, that a moribund 
man wrongly thought dead was restored to consciousness by 
hearing the strong voice of a loved friend. It may be possible, it is 
said, in some cases, for men pronounced dead to be resuscitated. 
Is it the same fact being reported in either case? Only if we restrict 
the statement of fact to the statement of empirical evidence and 
this to certain sensory data occurring at a certain date. But if we 
are prepared to include in the statement of fact that the sensory 
data were to be interpreted as the perception of a man, and that the 
man had been dead, or that he had not really been dead, then 
proposals as to the kind of explanatory categories we are prepared 
to use will affect our statements of what happened.’ 

(Dorothy Emmet. Presuppositions and Finite Truths. Proc. B.A. 
1949, p. 75-) : 

‘We can collect all the facts which establish that, on Christmas 
Day of the year 800, in the old basilica of Saint Peter in Rome, 
Leo III put the imperial crown on the head of Charlemagne. But 
this was only the material part of what was then happening. In 
order really to know what did actually happen, we would like to 
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be sure that what has been said about it is true, namely, that 
Charlemagne was rather displeased by that move, because he was 
afraid of the jealously of the Greeks. To be crowned in spite of 
oneself is one thing, to be crowned because one wants it is another 
thing. These are two different historical facts, and we cannot be 
sure which one did happen.’ 

(E. Gilson. Doctrinal History and Its Interpretation. Speculum. 
1949, p. 485.) 

Though the same point is being made in each of these passages 
the principles of historical study are best revealed by considering 
the last one and seeing what happens if we try to describe the 
situation with no interpretational colouring whatsoever. We might 
then say that on Christmas Day of the year 800 body A placed a 
heavy metal object — or perhaps just a ‘metal object’— upon the 
head of body B. Once we do so the absurdity of making objectivity 
the aim of historical study becomes obvious; not objectivity, but 
truth, is our aim. But does it not also emerge that the more we try 
to communicate about a historical event the less adequate ordinary 
language becomes, if by ordinary language we mean (as its pro- 
ponents seem to) the kind of language used in the nineteenth century 
for the exposition of popular science? 

So long as we confine ourselves to a description of what we 
consider to have been visible, tangible, audible, etc. in the past 
such ordinary language is not hopelessly inadequate and preserves 
us from the danger of falling into error — or into truth, for that 
matter. However, as soon as we rise to the level of truth, of relation- 
ships, motives and meaning, such language , as we have seen, leaves 
us stranded in absurdity. It has been said that the limits of your 
language are the limits of your world, but more truly, that the 
limits of your world are the limits of your language. So that ordinary 
language could never do justice to the complex interstresses of the 
story; for that we require ‘ordinary language heightened’ in 
Hopkins’ telling phrase. 

This must clearly be the case if only for the very good reason 
that we cannot record the past with mechanical completeness, and 
have to high-light certain forms of action upon which we lay great 
stress, using our total vision of history as our means of doing so. 
I say that we cannot do so; despite the nostalgia of some people 
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I maintain that it would not intrinsically advance the cause of 
historical understanding if we could, for instance, have television 
pictures and sound tracks of past events. It would, of course, 
extend our evidence. but understanding is a work of the intelligence 
rather than of the naked senses — and the very extent of evidence 
might even draw so much energy off into the activity of the senses 
as to leave none available for reflexion. 

If M. Marrou is correct in his view that contemporary English 
historians deliberately write in a trivializing style so as to minimize 
the interpretative element in their work then I am heterodox in my 
statement that ordinary language has to be heightened in order to 
convey historical truth. My only recourse is to appeal to your 
experience and ask whether you do not in fact distill the meaning 
of some experience by reflexion and by trying to convey it vividly 
either to your own or someone else’s satisfaction. How often is a 
dream, for instance, completely obscure to us until we struggle to 
express it either in writing or in painting; the shape and meaning 
of the experience becomes clear to us only in the process of trying 
to communicate it. This process, though not exactly the same, 
shares certain characteristics with the process of making poetry, 
as the following passage from C. Day Lewis bears witness: 

‘The poet writes, not in the first place to be understood, but to 
understand. The poet who has written a good poem is like an 
explorer who has found what he did not know he was looking for, 
who did not know what he was looking for until he found it. In the 
successful poem a number of fragmentary, apparently unrelated 
experiences — bits of the poet’s observation, thought, reading, 
emotional processes — have been brought together in such a way 
that they lose their identity, their separateness and fragmentariness, 
and are absorbed into a whole —a delicate complex organisation 
which gives them meaning, and whose meaning for us is more than 
the sum of its parts . . . The making of a poem, and the more or 
less conscious search for truth therein, are not separate activities; 
they are two aspects of the same process; for the poet is usually 
not just putting truth into verse, as a dressmaker might build a 
dress round a model; he is discovering truth through verse, as a 
swimmer discovers himself in water, a pilot in the air.’ (Cf. Coulson. 
Christianity in an Age of Science, p. 37. O.U.P. 1953.) 
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In analogous fashion the historian discovers truth not by using 
the past to verify his a priori conceptions or as material from which 
to draw abstract general principles; he discovers it through a struggle 
with language that fuses image and idea into a whole which in 
turn intensifies his perception of the past and reveals to him the 
underlying connexions of events, often unsuspected. 

You may well ask at this stage what all this has to do with being 
a Christian. The answer is that I have so far been trying to make 
explicit the inherent structure of historical study in the hope that 
the structure will be shown to require Christian foundations. 

Let us first of all see how this applies to my contention that the 
historical writer needs to use ‘ordinary language heightened’. 
Originally the phrase was coined by Gerard Manley Hopkins as a 
definition of poetry, but for many years I have thought it offers a 
good description of the effect of the Incarnation: ‘ordinary life 
heightened’. We who have lived so long under that effect now find 
it difficult to recapture the sense of emptiness that must have per- 
vaded everyday life, and especially the lives of the poor and 
oppressed, in the ancient world. Caught in a cycle of eternal 
repetition the routine of their existence was unrelieved by any 
hope that could give significance to the humble tasks to which 
they were themselves committed. So much so that the first genera- 
tions after the Incarnation seem to have found more difficulty in 
believing that Jesus was man than that he was God, for it seemed 
wildly unlikely that their earthly doings could be of eternal import 
or of concern to the gods. But once it was believed then nothing 
again could ever lapse into triviality or mere routine; each human 
person, even cripple and mongol children, were to be honoured 
as bearers of the divine image. And each moment, with its offer 
of God’s love, was to be treasured for the offer it concealed within it. 

A direct demonstration of the connexion between this heightening 
of ordinary life and the grace of authentic vision in the historian 
would prove too long for this paper (and maybe beyond my powers) 
but perhaps it can be grasped by way of contrast, the contrast 
with life trivialised as it so frequently is in the works of post- 
Christian historians. Two instances of the latter habit have come 
to my notice recently. The first is in A. L. Rowse’s Tudor Cornwall 
(p. 285. Cape. 1941), where he tells of Sir Anthony Kingston quelling 
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the Prayer Book Rebellion in Bodmin, and of his hanging a poor 
miller’s man by mistake, Kingston’s unrepentant recognition of the 
mistake elicits from Mr Rowse the comment ‘Kingston’s cynicism 
was not without its jovial side’. The other instance occurred in 
the concluding paragraph of Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s review of The 
Capel Letters (in the Observer). He wrote: ‘There is little in this of 
the first importance; but that is how people lived and acted a century 
and a half ago. No doubt it was important to them. For my part, 
I should not grieve if the Capel daughters had never existed.’ 

I dare say that each of you can think of comparable instances 

but these two cases will have to suffice, especially as the second 
provides us with a further line of thought on how the Incarnation 
has heightened historical perception. No doubt Nero could have 
said with even more conviction than Mr Taylor put into his dis- 
missal of the Capels, ‘For my part, I should not grieve if Jesus of 
Nazareth had never existed’. And many who were just men by 
ancient standards could have said the same, for the one who to 
Christians is the head of the corner was rejected by them as un- 
worthy, considered of no importance. What was happening in a 
hidden corner of the Roman Empire merited no consideration in 
the minds of those secular thinkers who were trying to trace out 
the formative powers at work in their world. Why should it? It 
did not fall within their categories of explanation. How amazed 
| they would be to see the way the attention of historians since has 
turned ever more firmly towards that hidden corner in search of 
the clue to the whoie of history. 

The Incarnation, then, represents a constant challenge to any 
historian, keeping his mind and imagination at the stretch, a warning 
not to content himself with superficial, conventional explanations 
but to be on the look out for those seemingly marginal factors 
that are actually central. The lesson is emphasized for the Christian 
historian by the frequent occasions in the Gospels that everyone 
seems to be looking the wrong way, confident that they know what 
they are looking for and sometimes (like historians) finding it when 
it wasn’t there. 

But the Jews were not looking towards Galilee for salvation, and 
even when their salvation had arrived they were unable to see it 
because they were so busy verifying their preconceptions. ‘Are 
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you the Messiah or not? Answer yes or no.’ How often do we 
come across this knock-down question of the no-damned-nonsense 
thinkers of that age, and of course there is no answer in the form 
they want it. To answer ‘Yes’ would simply confirm them in their 
limited, hide-bound view of what the Messiah is and would harden 
them in their conviction that there is not a whit more in heaven or 
on earth than is already decided in their philosophies. A negative 
answer would likewise harden their prejudices. All that remains 
is to start telling irrelevant, fantastic stories about foolish virgins 
and unjust stewards and inducing a certain amount of puzzlement 
into their torpid minds. 

Not that the Jewish tradition itself is entirely unconscious of the 
neglected forces that are in effect central; the preservation of the 
poor of Jahveh is an ever-present motif in the Old Testament and 
is given beautiful expression in the Jewish legend of the thirty-six 
just men. According to this legend the world rests, as on pillars, 
on thirty-six just men who are unknown, even to one another, 
even to themselves. No one sees them, they do not see one another, 
they do not see themselves — but God sees them, and in that vision 
the stability and order of the world is assured. And they are the 
ones, I presume, that David Jones had in mind when he composed 
the dedication for his poem, Jn Parenthesis: 

In mind of all common and hidden 

Men and of the secret princes. 
So if there is one historian who cannot offer us a total explanation 
of the course of human history it is the Christian, aware at all 
times of the secret princes and of the hidden working of God. 
True, he knows the beginning and the end of things, he knows 
that the Holy Ghost broods over this bent world, but when the 
grandeur of God flares out it does so against the darkness and 
incomprehension that is our usual lot. 

The fragmentary quality of the Christian’s vision of history 
requires special emphasis in view of the common opinion that his 
beliefs provide him with a clear, if artificial, theory of the universe 
and its story. On the basis of this common opinion the Christian is 
often challenged to show the workings of God at some particular 
turning of history, the underlying assumption being that he cannot 
do so and therefore his belief is vacuous. Neither the underlying 
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assumption nor the inference drawn from it is valid, as I hope to 
show. 

The assumption that it is not possible to delineate the workings 
of God in history is given a certain plausibility by any fashion of 
writing that neglects individual human beings and concentrates 
entirely upon abstractions, tendencies, statistics or institutional 
development. In an essay on nineteenth century imperialism, for 
instance, that was read to me by a student, not one of the 6,000 
words she read out so much as referred to a human being. I willingly 
concede that it was not possible to suspect, much less to visualize, 
the hand of God dealing with the Bessemer processes and over- 
production, the jingoism, nationalism and other tendencies with 
which the student peppered the historical landscape, because she 
simply never related them to free human action. And it was for the 
sake of individual men, not for the sake of abstractions, that the 
Word of God was made flesh. 

So that if we desire to glimpse the grandeur of God in the human 
story we must concentrate intensely upon human beings rather 
than upon anonymous forces. And amongst human beings we 
should a priori anticipate a greater flood of light in the cases of 
those human beings who have most ardently sought after holiness, 
most of all in the Christ and after him in his saints. Are we then 
disappointed of our expectations when we do so? When we study 
the course of St Francis’ life, that of St John of the Cross or of St 
Thomas More do we arrive at their deaths with any sense of dis- 
appointment or frustration? Despite — or even because of — their 
apparent failure we are left aware, above all, of a work perfectly 
consummated; nothing is lost; it all makes sense. 

And if we turn to less prominent persons the case is no different. 
To read through the last letters of those Germans who were executed 
for their refusal to accept the Nazi ideology is to be overwhelmed 
by a sense of God’s Providence and sustaining love, of the goodness 
deep down things. Take this message of a simple farm boy from 
the Sudetenland: 

‘Dear parents: I must give you bad news —I have been con- 
demned to death, I and Gustave G. We did not sign up for the 
S.S., and so they condemned us to death. You wrote me, indeed, 
that I should not join the S.S.; my comrade, Gustave G., did not 
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sign up either. Both of us would rather die than stain our con- 
sciences with such horrible deeds. I know what the S.S. has to do. 
Oh, my dear parents, difficult as it is for me and for you, forgive me 
everything; if I have offended you, please forgive me and pray for 
me. If I were to be killed in the war while my conscience was bad 
that too would be sad for you. Many more parents will lose their 
children. Many S.S. men will get killed too. I thank you for every- 
thing you have done for my good since my childhood; forgive me, 
pray forme... 

Noble deaths, it may be objected, are one thing, but arbitrary, 
pointless slaughter of the innocent is quite another. It was precisely 
such an event, the slaughter of women and children by the Germans 
at Oradour in Southern France that Camille Mayran felt impelled 
to investigate after the war. One of her first discoveries stressed the 
apparent pointlessness of the whole action; she learned that the 
Oradour marked down for reprisals by the Germans was not the 
southern Oradour but another place of the same name, so that 
the avalanche of death that descended upon the little town was not 
even intended by the Germans themselves — it was due to an error 
in transmission. Yet the more Mlle Mayran studied the short lives 
of those who were the victims of this error the less arbitrary that 
day became as an end to their lives and the more the whole action 
hung together and made sense. This was clearly revealed when she 
read the diaries left by Michael Forrest, the twenty year old son of 
Aimé Forrest, Professor of Philosophy at Toulouse. The Forrest 
family happened to be spending the vacation in the vicinity and on 
the day in question Michael had gone into Oradour, seemingly 
by chance. But looked at from the inside this ‘chance’ represented 
completion, for the truth towards which Michel had been opening 
himself ever more generously in a succession of searing experiences 
had been the truth of vicarious sacrifice. So deeply had this truth 
penetrated the young boy that he even seems to have foreseen the 
holocaust in which his own sacrifice was to be accepted. Thus a 
day that from the outside, in terms of war casualties, statistics and 
human calculation, has to be written off as senseless waste, is revealed 
from within as a day of the Lord. 

Obviously this is delicate ground upon which we are treading 
and no one feels comfortable in drawing lessons from the sufferings 
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of others. But, if one has to tread delicately in the face of suffering 
nobly borne, how much more carefully one has to be in pointing 
out suffering that seems to be a judgement upon its victims. At the 
same time, one must honestly admit that the condemnation of 
God is clearly discernible in some series of events. In a recent book 
by an Austrian Professor of Medicine,1 for example, we read of 
numerous doctors in Weimar Germany who were prepared to 
transgress the moral law in the name of eugenics; sterilization of 
the unfit, elimination of the mentally deficient, abortion, all these 
sins they were prepared to countenance in the name of progressive 
medicine. Not a few of them became victims to schemes of their 
own devising; and those who advocated eliminating cripples in 
order to produce the perfect man either found that they themselves 
were crippled in that cause or that their ruthless plan for a world 
without cripples had resulted in a world more full of cripples than 
ever before. It is scarcely possible to read Niedermayer’s book 
without a growing sense of God’s power over the events of history: 
it is terrible to fall into the hands of the living God but more terrible 
yet to fall out of them. 

Thus in response to the challenge to show the grandeur of God 
in history I suggest that the Christian historian should depict the 
human scene in such proportions that the conventional scale of 
values is transformed. Instead of the centre of the picture being 
filled by the Napoleons, the Churchills, the Lord Melbournes and 
the like, they should be in the background whilst at the centre stand 
the saints, those who have sought first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness whether in the service of the sick or of the poor or 
in the day-to-day fulfilment of their worldly vocations. When that 
happens we can be confident that hidden treasures will be brought 
forth in much the same way as Mlle Mayran has brought out the 
spiritual treasures that she sought amidst the ashes of Oradour. 

But, some of you may be thinking, am I not doing just what I 
said no Christian historian could legitimately do; that is, proposing 
a theory which will explain ali historical events? No, I am not. 
Because I do not claim that they all, or even most of them, have 
the transparency that I have pointed to in several particular cases. 
At the same time it is no refutation of the Christian vision of history 


1 Wahn, Wissenschaft und Wahrheit by A. Niedermayer (Herder Verlag, 1956). 
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to say: there are countless more events in which we fail to glimpse 
the grandeur and judgement of God than there are moments in 
which his working is transparent, hence the Christian vision is an 
illusion or else is vacuous. Whatever force this refutation possesses 
arises not from its intrinsic strength but from its appeal to a curious 
kink in contemporary mentality. This kink enables a man to deny 
that a thing has happened if he cannot see why it happened and 
persuades him that you cannot discern the whole scheme unless 
you have certain knowledge of all the events that are supposed to 
be parts of the scheme. 

A perfect illustration of this kink was afforded recently in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian where a controversy had 
arisen over spiritual healing. An Aberdeen University lecturer 
wrote a letter in which he said that spiritual healing cannot be 
said to ‘work’ unless a certain statistical success is achieved under 
fixed experimental conditions. He ended his letter with the words: 
‘Special cases (such as those cited by Mr So-and-so) are irrelevant’. 
When I remarked to a colleague that by this criterion all events 
outside a laboratory (all the stuff of history) are irrelevant, since 
they are ‘special’ events, he went one better than our Aberdeen 
friend. He said that special cases were never of interest to him, and 
that the proper question to ask about spiritual healing, for instance, 
was whether it could be incorporated into the National Health 
Service. I was reminded of the man who murmured, ‘All I know 
is that whereas I was blind, now I see’, and reflected that those 
learned in the law are not the only viri doctissimi for whom a thing 
does not exist unless it is named in their laws. 

To those afflicted by the second twist in the kink, who maintain 
that the whole scheme (for instance of divine governance) is in- 
discernible because most of its component parts are completely 
obscure, I recommend the words of Marc Bloch: ‘In the Oresteia as 
we possess it nowadays there is scarcely a word taken in isolation 
which we can be certain of having in the form that Aeschylus wrote 
it. Nevertheless, we have no doubt that, seen as a whole, our Oresteia 
is truly that of Aeschylus. The whole is grasped with more certainty 
than the parts’. And if we wish to reinforce M. Bloch’s illustration 
we might observe that two or three points in space, themselves 
occupying no space, are often sufficient to give us the whole shape 
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of a thing. In much the same way one or two brilliant moments 
in the history of man are enough to give us a sense of the whole 
span of God’s grandeur, even though we cannot pin his grandeur 
down at every moment of time. 

In order to conclude this somewhat bare statement of what it 
means for a Christian to be a historian we must refer to one aspect 
of the historian’s traffic with the past that has not been touched 
upon. We have considered the intellectual and imaginative contacts 
that the historian makes with former generations but have so far 
said nothing of a relationship which many would regard as the most 
urgent, the moral relationship. 

Certainly it is the relationship that is most often brought home 
to a Catholic by his contemporaries. However sceptical they may 
be about objective morality in general or about our responsibility 
for one another none of them have any hesitation in condemning, 
for instance, the massacre of St Bartholomew, the dragonnades 
and the trial of Galileo; and few hesitate to implicate twentieth- 
century Catholics in these events, holding them in some sense 
responsible for those crimes. Equally the Catholic feels a shame as 
he reflects upon them that is comparable to the shame one feels 
at the memory of one’s own transgressions. Obviously he is not 
responsible for the acts of his fellow Catholics in the same way as 
he is responsible for his own, but neither can he simply shrug 
them off as no concern of his any more than we can dismiss it as 
no business of ours if a member of our family commits some terrible 
sin. Do we then have obligations towards the dead? 

Probably all of us can think of examples to show that historians 
do, by their calling, enter into such obligations in a special way. 
Suppose that your country were occupied by its traditional enemies, 
that you were a member of a resistance group, and that the inspira- 
tion for the whole resistance movement was the traditional hero, 
Jadwig, who six hundred years ago had conducted guerilla warfare 
against Boris, then Prince of the country you are now fighting 
against. Suppose, further, that unknown to anyone else you dis- 
cover evidence that Boris was by no means the tyrant that historians 
had thought him to be, nor Jadwig the hero one had supposed. 
Even though publication of this evidence may weaken the cause 
for which you are fighting, would you not be obliged to publish it? 
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Not for the sake of your professional integrity, but for their sakes 
who are now dead and whose battles are over and done with? 

For an answer we might turn to a historian of acknowledged 
wisdom:2 ‘Sometimes’, he writes, ‘as I work at a series of patent 
and close rolls, I have a queer sensation; the dead entries begin 
to be alive. It is rather like the experience of sitting down in one’s 
chair and finding that one has sat on the cat. These are real people, 
this casual official letter is telling something that really happened, 
it was written on the impulse of a real emotion. To be sure that 
this William is William son of Geoffrey and not William son of 
Jordan becomes as important as any problem of identity can be in 
a court of law to-day. It is necessary to take great care, no longer 
in the interests of learning, but for their sakes.’ 

It is surely impossible for us to fulfil this obligation which we as 
historians contract towards the dead without a lively belief in the 
presence of the dead amongst us: if the dead have vanished into 
nothingness there is nothing for us to have an obligation towards. 
So just as the intellectual and imaginative demands of, historical 
study lead in their fullness to a Christian vision of the past, similarly 
our moral bonds with the past draw us into relationships of inter- 
cession and forgiveness that are only fully comprehensible in terms 
of the communion of saints. 

Thus the Christian vision of history is not a ready-made 
kaleidoscope for the mechanical production of beautiful patterns 
out of the events of the past. It is knowledge, flashed-off by the impact 
upon the unyielding facts of a vigorous intellect, a Catholic imagina- 
tion and a desire to pay the debt each of us owes our ancestors. 


* Powicke — Ways of Medieval Life and Thought. Pp. 67-68 (London, 1949). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


From Bossuet to Newman. The-Idea of Doctrinal Development by Owen 
Chadwick. (C.U.P., 1957) 25s. 


Tue Master of Selwyn College introduces the reader to Newman’s origina] 
study of doctrinal development against a much varied counter- 
Reformation background. As the title suggests, he looks upon Bossuet 
as the classical representative of a Catholic standpoint at the opposite 
extreme to that of Newman. Where Newman stands for life and growth. 
Bossuet, to Mr Chadwick’s mind, stands for immutability and stagnation. 
After leading his readers to marvel at a Church which could harbour 
both Bossuet and Newman, Mr Chadwick transports them from the 
stuffy assurance of Bossuet to the calm logic and bold scholasticism ot 
the lecture rooms of Salamanca. He finds here some idea of development 
by logical explication, accepted as a heritage of thought which has beer 
handed down from the Middle Ages. Here, in the late sixteenth century. 
the problem was to find a criterion for the definability of such explications. 
Mr Chadwick finds in Suarez a view not only that theological conclusions 
are definable, but that, when defined, they become equivalent to new 
revelation. Later in his fascinating volume, Mr Chadwick will find ir 
Suarez a parallel to Newman. For, though Newman will have nothing 
to do with explication by scholastic logic, Mr Chadwick is convincec 
that he does allow that developments are virtually new revelations. 

We are then wafted from Spain to a group of French scholars ver} 
different from either Bossuet or Suarez, some of whom are fantastic 
most of them highly learned, none of them historians in the modern sens 
of the term, yet all agreeing in being in one way or other fideists. Despair 
ing of finding support from history or reason for the Church’s definition: 
and creeds, they refer the Catholic to his act of faith in the Church’: 
infallibility. Though some have tried to relegate Newman to this category 
Mr Chadwick will have none of it. So he brings his readers to England 
to the Latitudinarians, and eventually to the Anglican Butler, whon 
Newman always regarded as having helped him considerably to evolv 
the principles on which his own theory of development was eventually 
to rest. 

From this summary will be seen the amazing wealth of reading anc 
scholarship that Mr Chadwick has brought to his task. In passing t 
Newman himself, Mr Chadwick sees him as one who admitted tru 
development, based it on historical principles, and who finally, on suct 
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grounds, came to a conclusion similar to that which Suarez had reached 
on purely scholastic reasoning. Mr Chadwick evidently has unbounded 
respect for Newman’s genius and originality, yet he is not convinced that 
Catholics should be happy about his views, once they understand what it 
involves. We are reminded what a bad reception the Roman theologians 
of the mid-nineteenth century gave to Newman’s Essay. And, even 
though one of the two chief theologians concerned was also an anti- 
Thomist who was later to leave the Church, one might perhaps wonder 
why there were so few others to appreciate Newman’s theory. 

We have, of course, to admit that Newman was far ahead of his age, 
and that, in any case, he had the misfortune to go to Rome at a time 
when theological studies were at a low ebb, even for the nineteenth 
century. Mr Chadwick does not, I am sure, find any unwillingness among 
Roman theologians to welcome Newman’s views to-day. 

In a book so full of understanding and so ready to judge Newman 
sympathetically, it is invidious to find fault. But, since Mr Chadwick 
himself has ventured one or two private interpretations of Newman, 
perhaps he will forgive me for putting him one or two questions. First, 
in view of what Newman wrote as Anglican and Catholic, during his 
whole life, concerning the impossibility of a sanction from the Church 
for any additions to the original deposit, and in view of his lifelong 
opposition to doctrinal liberalism, I would invite Mr Chadwick to 
reconsider his statement that Newman’s theory involves new revelation 
(quoad nos). What about the following words written by Newman in 
1871: “The hypothesis about the depositum fidei in which I gradually 
acquiesced was that of doctrinal development, or the evolution of doctrines 
out of certain original and fixed dogmatic truths, which were held inviolate 
from first to last, and the more firmly established and illustrated by the 
very process of enlargement’. Further, in view of the next words quoted 
from Newman, will he still maintain that Lamentabili’s insistence on the 
closing of revelation with the death of the last Apostle probably excludes 
some parts of Newman’s Essay? Newman did not think so, for he wrote 
a few years before republishing the latter: ‘To the Apostles the whole 
revelation was given, by the Church it was transmitted: no simply new 
truth has been given to us since St John’s death; the one office of the 
Church is to guard ‘that noble deposit’ of truth, as St Paul speaks to 
Timothy, which the Apostles bequeathed to him, in its fullness and 
integrity’. 

It might be thought that Newman was inconsistent, though I personally 
could not agree. Yet he at least did not see any inconsistency. He wrote 
his essay in the first place to prove that development was possible without 
the addition of new truth, to prove that Rome could still be doctrinally 
the same, in spite of new definitions or credal statements. Newman’s 
position depends upon his contention, defended at great length in many 
works both Anglican and Catholic, that truths known implicitly are 
truly known; and that, when we realize explicitly what we have all along 
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accepted implicitly, we are not gaining any new knowledge in the proper 
sense of the term. 

I would also like to ask Mr Chadwick whether he is so convinced that 
Newman distrusted the epistemological value of formal or any other 
kind of logic. His objection to formal logic is that it is difficult to use, 
limited in its scope, and not calculated to persuade. But Newman did 
not distrust it as an instrument of reasoning. In fact, he recommends 
it as the only means we possess of testing the truth of what we have 
reached by informal reasoning. I am sure Mr Chadwick has given too 
much importance to an odd passage where Newman uses the word 
‘feeling’. Further, Newman does not substitute ‘conscience’ for reason. 
What he does is to suggest that a healthy conscience enables us to accept 
the right principles as a starting-point to our reasoning. It is not showing 
distrust of reasoning to admit that it must start from personally accepted 
principles. These principles come to us in a variety of ways. In the sphere 
of religion and ethics, Newman spoke in terms of conscience and 
revelation. In pure ethics, he maintained that conscience would warn 
us when by reasoning from unsound principles, we arrived at unethical 
conclusions. In the order of revelation, he contended that this work, 
which had belonged to conscience in the order of nature, was by providence 
done by the Holy Spirit through the Church. 

On this line, I suggest that Mr Chadwick would find a far more real 
connexion than he actually sees between Tract 85 and the Essay. Surely 
what W. G. Ward gained from Tract 85 was not a conviction that reason 
was unreliable and it would be better to trust the infallible voice of the 
Church, but simply that revelation comes from above and, while it can 
develop with the help of reason, it cannot accept reason as its ultimate 
judge. 

These queries, which I am certain Mr Chadwick will consider 
sympathetically, do not prevent us from recognizing the great importance 
and interest of his contribution to Newman scholarship. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Die Engel in der Welt von Heute. Laacher Hefte XXI, edited by Theodor 
Bogler. Pp. 121 (Verlag Ars Liturgica Maria Laach). 


WE are used to the Collections of the French religious Houses and Orders: 
endless series on an infinite variety of subjects, and one can say, not 
always of uniform value. This little booklet is the twenty-first in a some- 
what similar series which has been produced since the war by the monks 
of Maria Laach; it goes without saying that the standard of scholarship 
is high, and on the whole, the interest general rather than ‘actual’ in the 
sense that word has acquired among the more fervent reformers of things 
Christian. The last number entitled Schoepfer und Schoepfergeist appeared 
in the spring of 1957, and contained a group of articles on the Holy 
Spirit, with particular reference to the use of the words Pneuma and 
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Agape in the New Testament and the fathers: a favourite motif of the 
Laach school. The present issue is devoted to the angels. As in all the 
Hefte, illustrations are added, in this case, from modern German church 
art, paintings and a work in bronze. These alone would make the book 
of great interest, but the articles themselves should not be neglected. 

Johannes Wagner begins with ‘The Angels in the Life of Modern Man’, 
He laments the contrast between the large part the angels play in the life 
of the Church’s liturgy and thought, and in the daily life of Christians, 
and seeks the reasons. There are some shrewd observations about the 
development of the rationalist modern world-picture, and the relationship 
between modern science and magic is not overlooked; the observations 
made are similar to those of Professor C. S. Lewis in another context. 
His conclusion is the un-optimistic one, that a return to consciousness 
of the angels’ place in the world is not to be sought by our efforts so 
much as by their and God’s action. A pleasing variation from the usual 
‘we must do something about more grace’, the implied Pelagianism of 
so much discussion about the defects of the modern world. 

Professor Grenzmann, the deeply learned headmaster of the Beethoven 
Gymnasium in Bonn, writes on angels in modern literature, discussing 
Dante, Georg, Rilke, Nietzsche and Kafka, among others with the fine 
sense for literature and ideas which he is known for on the Continent. 
Pater Odilo of Maria Laach follows with “The Angels in the Liturgy’, 
a thorough and historical essay. Joseph Barbel writes on Christos Angelos, 
the early patristic theology of the angels and their function in the redemp- 
tion, and the editor on the ‘Angels in Modern Art’. 

But the two most outstanding articles are ‘Bios Ange-ikos *by the Prior 
of Maria Laach, and ‘Angels-Man-Cosmos’ by one of the best-known 
scholars of the present day at Laach, P. Count Cyril von Korvin-Krasinski. 

The former article is a most interesting discussion of the well-known 
topos of monastic life as angelic life, with which the recent book of Fr 
Bouyer made us even more familiar, if not more satisfied. The Prior of 
Laach begins with the New Testament, and in a very short compass 
assembles the largest and most important part of the patristic evidence, 
elating later authors to the New Testament. He takes note of Erich 
Peterson’s essay on the subject and, finally, of the great difficulty for 
modern thinking in accepting this aspect of monastic thought. His 
ybservations are sober and striking. 

Father Cyril’s first book appeared a few years ago, a work on Tibetan 
Medicine as Gnosis. The relationships between medicine and philosophy 
1ave been investigated for Greek thought by Jaeger and others, but this 
00k was almost unique, and of great significance for our understanding of 
Driental thought. In the present article Fr Cyril discusses the problem of 
ymbol and symbolic presence in relation to Oriental and Western thought, 
oth Ancient and Christian, and the problem of ‘spiritual’ action, and 
hen their application to the consideration of Christ as the Microcosm. 
t must be admitted that the angels are only a part of the theme of this 
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article; but that makes for its value. Angels are seen related to the cosmos, 
God’s grand design of creation, with its culmination in Christ and the 
ecclesia; in this relief their real significance becomes clear. The reaches 
of the themes are vast, but the relationships depicted quite precisely and 
vigorously; this article might be a revelation to those who feel that 
theology must either be dry and mathematical, or nebulous and without 
form. I. T. HALE 


Le Nom d’ApéGtres a-t-il été donné aux Douze par Jésus. Dom Jacques 
Dupont. Editions de l’Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges; E. Nauwelaerts, 
Louvain. 1956. (Extrait de l’Orient Syrien, 1, 3 and 4, 1956). 


Tue Greek word Apostolos, of which our ‘apostle’ is an English rendering, 
was hardly a current term in the period when it was chosen, perhaps, 
as Dom Dupont and others suggest, at Antioch, to express a Christian 
notion. It means ‘an envoy’. The question which is examined in this 
valuable little study is whether it represent an Aramaic term (presumably 
sheliha’) used by our Lord to designate the Twelve. He points out that 
St Paul shows that the term was used in the primitive Church to denote 
the Twelve, but was not restricted to them, and that it designated official 
witnesses of the risen Christ, commissioned as witnesses by Christ himself. 

The word is of rare occurrence in the Gospels. It is only uSed once in 
John, and there it need not have any specifically Christian meaning; 
apart from the Apocalypse the Johannine tradition, still lingering on in 
St Irenaeus’s references to St John, clung to ‘disciple’ as the designation 
of a member of the Twelve. Its single occurrence in Matthew is obviously 
redactional. In Mark, apart from the variant reading in ili, 14, which is 
probably an interpolation from the parallel passage in Luke, it again 
occurs only once; it there refers to the Twelve, but in close connexion 
with their ‘missionary tour’ during our Lord’s own ministry, and if it 
is not merely redactional it may refer simply to this temporary mission. 
It is more frequent in Luke, but the only passage which strongly supports 
the view that it was given to the Twelve as a permanent title is vi, 13; 2 
‘and these he named apostles’. To put the matter crudely, Dom Dupont 
seeks to explain this statement away. He reminds us that the affirmations 
of Scripture are to be taken ‘not in their pure materiality, but in the sense 
in which the sacred author intended for them’. In vi, 13ff. Luke is certainly 
improving the literary style of his source, Mark, and if his formal intention 
had been to add some further piece of information to what we can find 
in Mark, Dom Dupont doubts whether he would have inserted it almost 
casually into a dependent clause. ‘Jesus certainly instituted the Twelve, 
sent them on their mission, gave them their powers. In short it was he 
who made them apostles. Need we pick hairs with Luke because Jesus 
did not actually give the name ‘apostles’ to them? Luke is not so pedantic 
as that!’— all Luke really meant by the clause was that these Twelve, 
whose appointment by Jesus he here narrates, were the well-known 
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twelve apostles. ‘The type of Gospel history adopted by Luke did not 
sompel him to a minute exactitude in details.’ Dom Dupont’s conclusion 
is that the Gospels do not allow us to suppose that Jesus gave the Twelve 
this title of ‘apostles’, during his earthly life, as a designation special to 
themselves. 

I agree that this conclusion is not disproved by Luke vi, 13, though I 
am not sure that I should deal with this passage quite as Dom Dupont 
does. In any case, he has given us a salutary warning against pressing 
details in Luke too close. And I agree that if Jesus, during his ministry, 
applied the term ‘apostle’ to the Twelve, he probably did so only in a 
n0n-technical sense, with reference to the particular occasion on which 
ne ‘sent them out’ on a tour of preaching. This is not unimportant, in 
view of the way in which Cullmann tries to reduce Peter’s primacy to 
imits as inevitably restricted as are the qualifications of an ‘apostle’ in 
he sense given to this term in Paul. B. C. BUTLER 


Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche, Edited by Josef Héfer and Karl Rahner. 
Erster Band: A.—Baronius. Pp. xliv-+ 1,273 (Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau) 69 DM (cloth) and 77 DM (half-leather). 


[N announcing the subscription price as the same for each volume of this 
second and thoroughly revised edition of a well-known encyclopedia 
of Catholic theology, the publishers cautiously add: ‘as long as the 
conomic situation does not radically change’. Experience of the post- 
war years, particularly in Germany, justifies this reserve; but the care 
hat has been lavished on this volume gives the impression of having 
yeen expended over a much wider area and there seems reason to hope 
hat the other nine will not be too long in making their appearance. No 
ioubt most of the articles have already been commissioned, if not actually 
written, and planned in accordance with the space at the disposal of the 
>ditors. 

There is ample promise also in this volume of the quality of the whole 
work. The contributors are of course mainly from Germany, all out- 
tanding authorities in their special field, but there are also a number of 
irticles written by foreigners— including Dr Leslie Macfarlane of 
Aberdeen and Father Patrick Dunning of Strawberry Hill. The biblio- 
raphy appears to be ample, up-to-date and drawn from many languages. 
t is impossible to review an encyclopedia, but a few articles may be 
.0ticed in this surprisingly varied and rewarding volume. . 

On the Last Supper (Abendmahl), after cross-references to the Eucharist 
ind the Mass, there are five columns devoted to the New Testament 
count, followed by half-a-column on iconography and two columns 
yn the controversies. There is a brief note on Evening Mass. Superstition 
Aberglaube) is treated under the headings of history of religion, 
scripture, moral theology and folklore. Father Karl Rahner has chosen 
o write most of the article on Indulgences (Ad/ass) himself and takes the 
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opportunity to show that ‘temporal punishment’ must not be understood 
in a merely punitive sense, but is meant to be medicinal and to heal the 
whole man, still weak, after forgiven sin; indulgences accordingly have 
the same effect. They are not a substitute for penance, but render this 
more quickly and more certainly effective. The exclusive claim of 
Christianity (Absolutheitsanspruch) is explained in a special article, 
‘Nobility and the German Church’ (Adel und-die deutsche Kirche) is a 
surprising title, justified by the fact that the German Church was for long 
after the Middle Ages a Church of the nobility, with Prince-Bishops and 
other remnants of a more splendid array even up to our own times. 
Erich Przywara analyses the meaning of analogy by comparing the 
Aristotelian notion with the statement of the IV Lateran Council that 
between God and creatures so great a likeness cannot be recognized 
without a still greater dissimilarity being noted. He concludes that there 
can be no genuine philosophical or theological thought that does not 
develop to the rhythm of being. 

Father Francis Clark, s.J., writes on Anglican Orders, but it is a little 
surprising that the article on the Anglican Church should have been 
entrusted to two French writers, even when one of them is so eminent 
an authority as Father Yves Congar: the article is certainly well-informed 
and illuminating, with excellent bibliographies. 

Dr Hermann Lais of Dillingen, who has written an impértant little 
book on the problems of contemporary apologetics, finds his way easily 
through the controversies still largely unsettled about the nature of this 
discipline and makes clear to the reader its object, history and method. 
He favours a definition of apologetics which would make it an independent 
science, quite distinct from fundamental theology, and he gives a formid- 
able list of the subjects which it would have to cover at the present time, 
including de-mythologizing and the Qumran discoveries. This is all to 
the good, but is it necessary to include in the contents the proofs of 
God’s existence and even a defence of the validity of human knowledge? 
If, with Gardeil, we consider apologetics as the science of the credibility 
of Catholic dogma, we maintain its independence without having to 
extend its scope to topics more suitably treated in philosophy. Dr Lais 
lists La Crédibilite et L’ Apologétique, but does not mention Masure’s. 
useful La Grand’ Route Apologétique (Paris, 1938°) or Levie’s stimulating 
Sous les Yeux du Croyant (Brussels, 1946). 

As one may expect from Herder, the production is handsome: well 
bound, large but easy to handle, clearly printed, with maps and 
illustrations. EDWARD QUINN 
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Concerning Human Understanding by N. V. Banerjee. Pp. 333 (George 
Allen and Unwin) 3os. 


IN his preface Professor Banerjee remarks that the first two thirds of 
this book — which contain what is intended to be the philosophical 
spade-work — were written more than twenty years ago. The revolution 
in philosophy does not therefore influence the book, except in certain 
places where the tentative preliminaries of the revolution are misunder- 
stood by the author. For those of us who consider the revolution to be, 
or to have been, successful, this book has accordingly little justification. 
This is not the expression of bigoted prejudice that it sounds. On 
examination the argument is conducted in those high-sounding 
philosophical abstractions that pass for scientific profundity amongst 
the unreflective. Words that purport to stand for simple fundamentals 
—reality’, ‘physical’, ‘given’ ‘independent’— are used as keys to the 
problems, not as matter of the problems, the analysis of which is at least 
the primary philosophical necessity. Indeed, the book contains so little 
to interest the philosophically trained and so much to baffle the amateur 
by an obscurity that looks professional, that one wonders what quarter 
it is in which Messrs George Allan and Unwin expect to find their sales. 
The concluding parts of the book are given over to a consideration 
of what the author understands by the word ‘religion’. As so much of 
this is dependent on the meaningless argumentation which precedes it 
(by twenty years and more) it need not be expected that it has much 
illumination to offer. The cry is that religion must be ‘internal’ and 
‘invisible’. Since belief in the existence of God is held to be the great 
externalisation of religion, and belief in Incarnation in any form the 
great transgression of its invisibility, the Catholic will find the word 
‘religion’ used somewhat paradoxically. A quotation from the concluding 
essays will complete our picture of the tone of this book and give an 
indication also of its style: ‘And, though the Western world, the world 
within the political influence of Rome, gradually became Christian as a 
whole, what was left of this religion in that world was its visible form, 
indeed the most perfect visible form that religion could assume (tu 
dixisti), viz. Christianity as synonymous with the Christian Church, 
the institution which, like the Roman State of an earlier age, was a centre 
of power without love and law without kindness, and which had its 
position well fortified with a system of dogmas substituted for the ethical 
principles taught and practised by Jesus, a theology substituted for the 
Sermon on the Mount’ (p. 322). C. J. F. WILLIAMS. 
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Max Scheler. Schriften aus dem Nachlass. Band 1 Ethik und Erkenntnislehre. 
Second revised edition with an appendix by Maria Scheler. Pp. 583 
(Francke Verlag Berne). 


Max SCHELER is almost unknown in England and America; little known 
in his native Germany to-day. This fact is the measure of the power of 
tyranny to silence the voice of what is good and great among men. The 
late war, with all its scars on the cities and the men and women of Europe, 
destroyed, among other things a brilliant group of German philosophers, 
most of them Jews, and all of them really independent of the tiresome 
currents of German academic thought which we know under the names 
of the ‘Neo’ philosophies. Edmund Husserl was their leader; Max Scheler 
was their greatest fighter. 

Fighter in every sense of the word: neither in appearance nor life nor 
writing was Scheler in the tiresome tradition of German donhood, 
particularly the most tiresome tradition of philosophical donhood. He 
did not write about what did not concern the human race; his was no 
empire of the clouds. Already in his doctoral Thesis on Relations between 
the principles of logic and ethics, he struck out on the path he was to follow 
his whole life; the search for the answers to the endless variety of questions 
which arise for every man under the general type, what shall I do? 
Questions, not question. Scheler was deeply aware that ethjcs is about 
particulars; that generalities are the foundation, but not the house where 
ethics dwells. He was also deeply aware that the influence of Kant on 
European ethics had been for a hundred years and more to say the very 
least, disastrous. Scheler was very critical of much development in 
European and in German society, when it was very far from fashionable 
to be so; and he attributed much of Germany’s particular forms of 
unpleasant behaviour, as well as that of nineteenth and twentieth century 
Europe in general, to the heresy of Kant’s formal ethics. 

It was therefore not surprising that his chief work, a great book in 
every sense of the word, should have been on Ethics, and in part a 
refutation, ordered and thorough, of the whole system of Kant and his 
followers. The essential positive doctrine of Scheler is that ethical norms, 
or better goods which must be sought, and evils which must be rejected 
are given, and are to be discovered by an empirical investigation. But 
the world of the norms—we must not think of them as Plantonic 
abstractions — is infinite and various; ethics is as great a bus'n s3 as life. 

His great work, Die Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik, appeared in 1913 and 1916, and again in 1921. The Francke 
Verlag of Bern has undertaken a magnificently printed and bound, if very 
dear edition of all Scheler’s works. Formalismus appeared in 1954: 
Scheler’s critical works on modern ethical schools, Vom Umsturtz der 
Werte, in 1955, some of his works on religion, Vom ewigen in Menschen. 
in 1956. The latest volume in the series is the subject of this review. 
Schriften aus dem Nachlass. 
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Like all the others in this series, the editing and printing are beyond 
reproach. The type-font and paper are quite extraordinarily good; it is 
a rare pleasure to be able to read a philosophical book which is so 
finely produced. A second remarkable thing about this, like all of Scheler’s 
works, is that it is readable in a degree very rare, if not unique, in German 
philosophy. It has been said that it was incumbent upon a German 
philosopher to write badly; however that may be, it was a convention, 
which (like many more admirable ones), Scheler did not follow. At the 
same time there is nothing here which could be called, in any pejorative 
sense, popularising. It is the simple and admirable combination of difficult 
thoughts and very precise words, joined in clarity and a sense of the 
rhythm of sentences; Hegel knew how to do it, and so did the late Professor 
Collingwood. Scheler shares their gift. 

The studies in this volume are all from the period of the great work on 
Ethics, the Formalismus. They are quite various: essays on death and the 
life beyond, on freedom, on shame and modesty, on models and leaders; 
a most interesting piece on the Ordo Amoris; and finally two small 
works, together scarcely a hundred pages, on Phenomenology, or the 
movement of philosophical method and thought to which Scheler belonged. 
In these last two essays as good a presentation as can be found anywhere 
of the main themes of Phenomenological work — it is best to avoid the 
deadly term ‘school’, and ‘system’ is utterly inappropriate — is contained. 
The criticism here of scientism, or, as it is called in its foggy new home, 
Analytical philosophy, is well worth serious consideration. Scheler and 
his fellows’ critique of these views in the 1920’s was considered so 
devastating that there is now scarcely a single adherent to it on the 
Continent. Among others, the audacious question is put, and even more 
audaciously answered, why should mathematico-physical or other 
‘scientific’ concepts in this sense be normative for philosophy at all? 

The study of models and popular ethical ideals — saint, genius, hero, 
etc. is most original and stimulating. Very little attention has been paid 
by sociologists and less by philosophers to the power of ideals, living 
ideals, to influence society. The importance of the problem and its reality 
to-day was pointed up by an article which appeared recently in a well- 
known political weekly where the author stated with what appeared to 
be mixed feelings of surprise and hurt, that despite the deliberate. and 
largely successful impoverishment of so many persons since the war, and 
the relative enrichment of others, class divisions persisted and had even 
grown in strength. Scheler’s essay goes into this question thoroughly, 
and with a combination of rigid conception and a good feeling for historical 
realities. 

In these and the other essays, in every line of the book, there is the 
spirit of a philosopher at work; seeking for real answers to real questions, 
and aware that beyond every answer there are more questions which have 
no answer; that there are things which cannot be formulated at all, but 


only felt and revered, and loved. 
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No continental author could do more than Scheler to stimulate ethical 
thought in this country, at a time when the organism of the nation and 
the smaller ones within it are changing so rapidly, that nearly all the 
usual answers to the problems of conduct seem either trite or really 
impossible. Moral leadership requires moral thought; the relationship 
between the great age of Proconsularship and the ethical thought of 
that day should not be overlooked, nor that between ethics and develop- 
ment the criminal or even the civil law. We may be allowed to hope for a 
wide circulation and discussion of this and the other works of Scheler 
in this country, and even, perhaps, from this stimulus, the appearance 
of an English ethical work. A nation which ceases to think about what it 
is doing and is content to emote only, will soon reach a state comparable 
to an individual who acts in a similar fashion. There is a dire need for 
more than pontifications from the pulpit that there is a law, and from the 
academic rostrum that there is not. 


Morals and Money by A. Hulme, D.D., D.c.L. Pp. 174 (St Paul Publications, 
London) Ios. 6d. 


THE object of this study, as set out in the preface and at various places 
throughout the book, is to state the teaching of Scripture and tradition 
about interest, and to examine the ‘new money’ theories. AKhough the 
author disavows any conclusions, the very juxtaposition of these two 
subjects implies that he does incline to certain points of view, and generally 
to scepticism about the morality of modern banking. This impression 
is reinforced by constant references to the menace of money power, 
despotic financial control and so forth. 

The nine chapters of the book deal with the taking of interest 
in Scripture, the Fathers and medieval theologians, and then with problems 
of finance and money generally. Each chapter is largely based upon a 
single book and the result is that Father Hulme’s work seems more a 
digest of other books than an original one. This is a pity because it is 
obvious that a person of his experience and broad academic attainments 
might offer a very stimulating original work upon these problems. 

In the first place the very age of the references point to a lack of con- 
temporary interest. There are one hundred and twenty bibliographical 
items of which none were published later than 1945 and only ten later 
than 1940. Then it would seem possible to have made a more thorough 
exegesis of pertinent biblical texts than that found in Giordani’s Social 
Message of the Gospel; and it is surely unnecessary to quote long passages 
from an Italian book of which a competent English translation exists. 
Neither Professor O’Rahilly’s Money (1941) nor Mr Christopher Hollis’ 
ti eine of Money (1934) seems very pertinent to the problems 
of 1958. 

Throughout the chapter on tradition we are made conscious of just 
the two facts which the radical opponents of modern finance avoid when 
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they read biblical and medieval sources: that the principal concern of 
those writers is not a particular kind of contract, but personal greed, 
and until the late fifteenth century there was neither money and we know 
it—a claim for value upon a person called a banker — nor a business 
such as his. ‘Profit’ in modern commerce is not something over and 
above value, but an accountant’s factor of value. This is overlooked by 
a great number of moralists and politicians,who thereby bring themselves, 
to a wholly unrealistic picture of modern business. Because of this same 
error approval or condemnation of any modern financial transaction 
must represent a theological evolution; it is illegitimate simply to extend 
medieval predicates, which are without exception concerned with bullion, 
coin, individuals and their private fortunes, to cheques, bank loans, 
joint-stock banks and capitals. This is a saltus mortalis. 

It is to be regretted that Father Hulme does not examine the first 
important work on financial morality in the sixteenth century: Cajetan’s 
De Cambiis, whose significance was long ago recognised by the then 
Professor of Sociology, at the Angelicum, Paul Zammit, who also 
published an edition. Cajetan insists upon the distinctions between 
private transactions by individuals which ought to be ‘friendly’, and 
strict business transactions which may demand interest as a service and 
when they are productive: the one condition is always present in modern 
banking, and the other is except when bankers allow overdrafts to the 
improvident, and here the risk factor enters the scene. 

The questions which this book raises are many and important: 

1. What is the church’s teaching about usury. 

2. What is money and credit. 

3. Is modern banking moral; in particular is modern credit-banking 
moral. 

An answer to the first question depends upon a knowledge of classical 
logic and metaphysics which escapes most modern theologians: e.g. the 
great ambiguity of the term intrinsic, particularly when applied to human 
acts. The answer to the second question must be empirical and based 
upon an intelligent and thorough examination of the facts of modern 
banking. Such an examination is not accomplished with citations from 
one or two pre-war non-standard books. The answer to the third question 
which will in fact be a judgement upon the data emerging from the answer 
to the second must be made in a rational theological manner. Un- 
fortunately the present book does none of these things. The tendency 
of much writing to-day is to ignore whole centuries of theological achieve- 
ment, superficially quote Aquinas, and then conclude to what is called 
‘probability’ by counting the heads of theological professors since 1800. 
This is not quod docet ecclesia catholica, and until theologians return to 
the heavy labours of mastering revelation and tradition, and to the use 
of rational, classical method, there is little hope of their holding in the 
world that place their predecessors of the thirteenth or sixteenth century 
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Finally one cannot help but notice that the author’s call for more 
government control of money and credit seems totally to overlook the 
whole development of central Banking since the Exchange Control Acts 
and the Bank of England Act, and the realities of the banking world in 
1958. I. T. HALE 


Dante and the Idea of Rome by Charles Till Davis. (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press) 30s. 


Since M. Gilson’s Dante et la philosophie (1939) it is generally admitted 
that the old formula, ‘Dante, the poet of Thomism’, will no longer do; 
where, in any case, ‘Thomism’ stood for something only tenuously 
related to the historical St Thomas. We can now see Dante as a special 
case, as a very individual Christian mind; even strangely so. And, in 
general, is it not the strangeness of much medieval Catholicism that is 
increasingly being brought home to us by the present rapid progress of 
medieval studies? But if M. Gilson showed — though schematically 
and from one carefully selected standpoint — the individuality of Dante’s 
mind, he also insisted on its Christianity ; seeing the poet as a representative 
specimen of that ‘Christian philosophy’, the flexible range and subtle 
variations of which he, more than any other scholar, has made us aware. 
And his work on Dante, in its rather abstract way, did provide the 
synthesis, the historical generalisation that one needed; to be checked, 
qualified and filled in, of course, by more detailed analyses of this or 
that Dantean theme or derivation, such as Bruno Nardi had already and 
impressively provided before Gilson’s work came out (with, however, 
a strong bias towards non-Thomist interpretations) and such as others 
have attempted since. 

Mr Davis’s book (which seems to be his first) is of a scale and solidity 
to make it comparable with Gilson’s; and though his approach is from a 
different angle — he is concerned with the poet’s vision of concrete 
history rather than with interrelating his abstract ideas — Mr Davis’s 
general conclusion is remarkably like Gilson’s; in a sense, it is a 
corroboration of Gilson’s, though not explicitly so. Both scholars, while 
recognising and even stressing the heterodox elements among the in- 
fluences that played on Dante, insist on the Christian factor as over- 
riding and balancing the divergent tendencies in him, in a way that one 
can safely call Catholic in the full sense of the term. Thus, as Gilson was 
able to conclude that Dante’s mental universe was ‘typiquement chrétien, 
mais .. . a Sa maniére’ (which manner he had brilliantly outlined) so Mr 
Davis can end his admirably thorough yet discreet study of Dante’s 
historical vision with a clear assertion of what may be called its Catholic 
centrality vis a vis a ‘laicist’ imperialism on the one hand and a sectarianly 
‘mystical’ anti-papalism — on the lines of the Spiritual Franciscans — 
on the other. This conclusion is worth quoting at length: 
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*. .. It is the message of his whole Commedia that a regeneration of 
the human race must involve the inner purifying of men’s hearts. Yet 
the place of the emperor in this work is never forgotten, nor the debt 
of gratitude owed to that Rome che il buon mondo feo. Just as Dante’s 

interpretation of history is richer and more balanced than that of a 

doctrinaire imperialist, so also is it richer and more balanced than 

that of a sectarian Franciscan. It depends on the harmony between 
the three ranges of his idea of Rome: the historical city chosen by 

God to unify the world, the capital of the Christian empire, the head 

of the Christian Church. Parts of the Monarchia might be interpreted 

as evidencing an impossible desire to return to the past, to the. . 

temporal peace under Augustus. And parts of the Commedia . . . as 

revealing the wish for a miraculous and impossible future, an escape 
from the impasse of the present. But, in fact, Dante’s concept of the 
mission of Rome provides the conciliation of these two tendencies. 

He does not want a reincarnation of the pagan city, yet... he is con- 

vinced that its usefulness as exemplum and reality is not finished. He 

does not, on the other hand, expect a Utopia in time, a descent of the 
heavenly Jerusalem on earth, a withering away of ecclesiastical and 
secular institutions to make way for a monastic millenium. Rather he 
wishes the fulfilment of the destiny of Rome, the reordering of the 
world round her two luminaries (papal and imperial) . . . each making 
brighter the light of the other.’ 
In literary terms, then, Dante’s guide to historical understanding is 
‘neither an Augustine who denied the possibility of a mere earthly justice, 
nor a Book of Revelation . . . apocalyptically interpreted’, but rather 
Virgil —‘the Dantesque Virgil who preserved both a pride in the past 
and a sense of its limitations, and whom God chose to foretell the Christian 
future’. In short, the deepest aspiration in Dante is neither backwards 
to pagan Rome nor forwards to some ‘mystical’ Rome, on earth, on the 
other side of the ecclesia carnalis; but rather to a truly Catholic harmony 
of the temporal and the spiritual. And in this respect — that of Dante’s 
dcctrinal ‘centrality-— it does not matter that he identified the temporal 
power, anachronistically, with a restored Empire of the West. 

The thesis, as outlined above, will at once suggest questions and 
objections from anyone who has worked at all over the immense and 
complex material that it claims to elucidate. Mr Davis touches on so 
many disputed points that he can hardly expect his readers to be satisfied 
with all his answers. Myself, I think that he underrates, implicitly, the 
difficulty of allowing a fully Christian character to Dante’s ideal Empire, 
especially as this is presented in the Monarchia. Mr Davis himself seems 
to feel (pp. 67-69) that here his reasoning may be a trifle facile; though 
indeed he makes no attempt to deepen it by analysing the philosophical 
concepts on which the Monarchia is based and which are explicitly set 
out in Book I. Mr Davis is probably less at home with the poet’s Aris- 
totelianism than with either his concrete historical attitudes or his more 
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obvious similarities or dissimilarities to St Augustine, Orosius and other 
Christian writers who reflected on the religious status of pagan Rome. 
He has not, perhaps, sufficiently evaluated the Greek and Greco-Arabian 
elements in Dante’s synthesis and the degree to which they really were 
assimilated into a Christian vision. Thus certain questions remain un- 
answered, which Gilson, for example, went much further towards answer- 
ing, but which still await a more satisfactory solution. The question, 
in short, of Dante’s ‘Pelagianism’ is not squarely faced and examined 
here. No doubt it could not have been examined within the limits that 
Mr Davis set for himself. But the rather off-hand way he discounts 
Gilson’s emphasis on the modernity (in a post-Christian sense) of Dante’s 
‘formule . . . d’une société temporelle unique du genre humain tout entier’ 
suggests that Mr Davis may here be too easily assimilating the poet’s 
thought into the Christian tradition. 

But this, if a blemish, hardly affects the value of his book as a whole; 
and I would emphasise that it is an excellent work, based on really wide 
and carefully considered learning. The analysis of Dante’s implicit 
connexions with the Spiritual Franciscan movement, stemming from 
Abbot Joachim seems to me particularly well done, considering its 
brevity and the difficulty of the subject. Excellent too is the account of 
the tangled politico-ecclesiastical situation which formed the background 
to the Monarchia and the Commedia. And the long and learned Note on 
Florentine chroniclers compresses, most lucidly, a mass of information. 
And all through the style is clear, the tone modest, the judgements 
discreetly balanced. There is a good bibliography. 

KENELM FOSTER, 0.P. 


Person to Person—a recipe for living by William Lawson, s.J. Pp. 234 
(Longmans) Ios. 6d. 


WE are living in a world to-day where more and more responsibility is 
being taken from the individual by that abstraction the State, and where 
more and more decisions are being taken not by people but by com- 
mittees and where the ultimate appeal is to a majority and not to a person. 
A Catholic can never in his thinking moments deny the overwhelming 
importance of the individual human person before everything else in this 
world, but in a world where opinion is against him and where laziness 
has such a pull it is very easy to forget the everyday implications of what 
he knows to be true. 

Father Lawson is not writing anything startlingly new, or indeed any- 
thing which any Catholic did not know before. But he is reasserting a 
truth which in the daily course of our lives we are constantly forgetting, 
and which among our godless neighbours we are now having to justify. 
Man may be a rational animal, but we do not meet Man, we meet men, 
and men are persons to be known, not counted: to be loved, not used. 

The book starts with a philosophical discussion and justification of 
the status of the human person and of its value, rights and duties. There is 
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then a long chapter entitled the Unrealists which copes with some wrong 
answers which have been proposed to the problem of how to deal with 
various groups of people in the State, in the Factory in the Laboratory, 
in the Classroom, and all of it should be read, for all of it is good ; for 
instance: ‘Man’s value is much more in what he is than in what he does; 
and the worth of what he does depends on his being a person’. Again 
the ten chapters on ‘Educating the Free’ and ‘Authority and Automony’ 
are excellent, from which I make these quotations: ‘The aim or goal of 
freedom is self-possession. It is reached from within. It cannot be imposed 
from outside . . . The educator’s task is made harder not easier by the 
fact that children are not so much free as free-able. Full freedom can only 
belong to a fully developed and fully trained person . . . The child in- 
stinctively makes freedom mean absence of impediment to doing as he 
likes. In fact his true freedom is limited to doing as he ought . . . Ultimate 
perfection of human liberty is to love, and desire only what is good for 
the whole person.’ Also: “Times have changed since authority was accepted 
without suspicion as part of the natural order . . . Parents are uncertain 
how they ought to deal with their children, and how their children will 
respond . . . Authority is suspect, not only by those under it but by those 
who exercise it.’ 

The book finishes with some excellent chapters on various individuals, 
problems and duties which follow on from an acceptance of the truth 
that the human person is the ultimate value in human affairs. Father 
Lawson’s work can be recommended without reservation: we constantly 
need to be reminded of our duty of love towards all men, and here is 
one who brings to his task acute observation, sound common sense in 
dracticalities and a proper concern for the fundamentals. 

DOM PHILIP JEBB 


The Yoke of Divine Love; a study of conventual perfection by Dom 
Hubert van Zeller. Pp. x + 238 (Burns Oates). 


AMONG the many things that failed to survive the French Revolution 
was monasticism. It is true that a few monasteries did survive but, like 
he ruins of Glastonbury, they merely serve to emphasize the desolation. 
[he living tradition was killed. The revival of monasticism had to start 
ifresh, to build itself upon the conclusions of scholars digging among 
91d customaries and chartularies, to formulate its spirit anew according 
‘0 an attempted interpretation of the past. The vital and Catholic element 
of continuity was absent. To say this is not to decry the present and its 
ichievements (except the sequelae of the French Revolution) but to state 
in important fact. When one tries to consider questions such as the 
lefinition of the exact nature of monasticism, or the proper relation it 
should have to the world outside the cloister, it is not always helpful to 
ook up a text in Migne for the answer. We no longer have the exact 
radition, in which the letter of the text lived, flowing down to us. Dom 
Jubert’s aim, therefore, is not to consider the monastic life in its relation 
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to the past, but rather to consider it in itself as it impinges upon those who 
live it to-day. But here another problem arises, one which has given rise 
to some controversy in recent times. Is monasticism ‘and contemplative 
or an active or a ‘mixed’ way of life? The answer to this will greatly 
determine the formative impact which monasticism is to make upon 
those who embrace it. What has monastic history to teach us on this 
point? 

The terms of reference by which earlier monasticism approached the 
problem, though often linguistically the same, were very different to 
ours. Earlier monasticism was in an organic relation to the society in 
which it was embedded — and of course it exhibited the defects of this 
great quality. It was seen by men, and recognised as such, to be one of 
the legitimate ways of life through which society expressed the 
Incarnation of God among men. To-day the world does not regard 
monasticism in this light; rather it is viewed as an anachronistic survival, 
or as an esoteric vocation, or as an escape-hatch from reality to ‘con- 
templation’. Because monasticism is not integrated into the life of con- 
temporary society (that is, not accepted by society as integral to it, normal 
to it) there arises an unnatural tension, peculiar to our days, between 
the world outside and those inside the cloister. How is the monastic 
life to be reintroduced to the life-blood of society in a manner that will 
be understood and valued by it and yet in a manner that does not stultify 
the proper nature of the monastic institute? If the contemplative, retired, 
element in monastic life is stressed as the unum necessarium (as if to say 
‘let the mountain come to Mohammed’), where is that living connexion 
with modern industrialised joint stock society? If the principle of the 
Open Door is proclaimed to enable monks to sally forth to work in the 
world, what then is the specific difference between the monastic order 
and that of any other religious society — apart from a difference in 
methods of organisation? This is not the place to offer a solution, even 
if the reviewer knew of one, but to state the two-fold problem — namely, 
that the veins of tradition, generally speaking, were severed 150 years ago; 
and that neither monasticism nor modern society has yet agreed upon 
what should be the proper relation of each to the other — may help 
us to a realisation of the difficulties attending upon any exposition of the 
nature of the monastic life to-day. 

Dom Hubert limits himself to a study of what should be the response 
and attitude of the individual monk to an ideal of conventual perfection 
presented to the monk here and now. The author, therefore, must be 
exonerated from any connexion with the above reflections. 

The first part concerns the instrumenta artis spiritalis, such as obedience, 
poverty, chastity, penance, and the motives which should inspire a monk’s 
use of these. The second part deals with prayer — private and liturgical 
—and outlines the means to prayer, its object and its effects. The final 
section describes how only in and through the yoke of community life 
can the matters dealt with in the first two sections derive their proper 
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vitality and attain their unstunted fruition. The golden thread by which 
the monk pulls together into a seamless whole those conflicting forces 
within himself and those between him and the community is charity. 
Love brings order, the peace of Christ. No longer, when love is perfect, 
are means pursued as ends, is the individual opposed to the community, 
private prayer set off against liturgical, action against contemplation. 
Phe love of Christ and the love for Christ alone can break down the 
separating wails, unify the compartments and make all things one. Such, 
in bowdlerised form, is the admirable thesis of the book, accompanied 
by a penetrating, if occasionally pessimistic, insight into monastic human 
nature. The first section of the book, which is addressed more to the 
sheep and the goats than to those who feel as yet they are neither, might 
perhaps frighten the reader from going on —as did St Bernard’s wel- 
coming discourses to the novices at Clairvaux. But this indeed would 
9¢ a pity. Noli timere. DOM DOMINIC GAISFORD 


[he Liturgy of the Mass by Pius Parsch. Translated and adapted by Rev. 
Hd. E. Winstone, M.A. Introduction by Rey. Clifford Howell, s.1. Pp. xiii 
+- 344 (B. Herder) 25s. 


OF the making of books about the mystery of the Mass there is no 
nd. Perhaps this is so precisely because the Mass is a mystery both 
heologically and liturgically. Some writers have tended to make it even 
nore mysterious. Even Dom Guéranger felt obliged not to give the 
aithful a ‘stérile et téméraire traduction des formules sacrées’. Other 
writers have succeeded in making hopelessly complicated what at first 
ight seemed clear and evident. This reproach cannot be made to Dom 
jus Parsch. His book is of a delightful clarity, though perhaps it may 
ye thought to fall between two stools — between being a treatise of 
iturgical erudition and a manual of piety. It is perhaps a little too technical 
or those who do not possess much liturgical culture, and it docs not go 
ar enough for those who do. 

This century has witnessed a marvellous movement for what might be 
alled popularizing both the Church’s liturgy and the Holy Bible, and 
me of the principal apostles of this movement was Dom Pius Parsch, 
n Augustinian Canon of Klosterneuburg in Austria, and it is interesting 
o know that he himself was ‘converted’ by the Eastern rites in Russia. 
fe distinguishes four phases in the history of the Holy Eucharist. In the 
rimitive Christian period the emphasis was on its character as a spiritual 
anquet; in the classic Roman period up to 600 A.D. it is considered 
hiefly as the Christian sacrifice; in the late medieval period private 
levotion makes itself more felt both on the part of the celebrant and of 
he people present; finally, since St Pius V we have had the period of 
trict codification of the rubrics governing the celebration of the Mass. 

Now, in various countries, especially in France and Belgium, in 
jermany and Austria, great efforts are being made to restore to the 
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Mass its character of a social function giving to all the participants an 
active and intelligent part in its celebration. 

The first step is to give people some understanding of the nature of the 
Mass, and not only of its doctrinal significance but also of the rites and 
ceremonies which accompany it. We have been so much accustomed to 
hearing it insisted on that the Mass is primarily an action, not a mere ‘form 
of words’, that we have almost got into the way of thinking that the 
words of the liturgy, apart from the sacramental formula, have very 
little importance. One can therefore content oneself with mere bodily 
presence and a general intention of fulfilling one’s obligation. Meanwhile 
one can go to confession, communicate at another altar, pay visits to 
several shrines, etc. Incidentally, one will not be too scrupulous about 
any noise one may make on the supposition that no one wants to hear 
what is said or sung. Even the clergy present will employ the time for 
‘getting through’ their Breviary. 

Now, thank God, many people are waking up to the fact that, if words 
are used, they are meant to be understood. Some of them are even meant 
to be pronounced by all the worshippers. The importance of the 
‘Sacrament of the Word’ is being more and more recognised. 

With regard to the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ there 
is no need to say how much Dom Parsch insists upon it. ‘Let us spread 
the watchword: No Mass without Communion’, he says.eHe would 
like to see the Offertory procession revived, at least in certain circum- 
stances. He advocates the use of thicker and larger hosts and even of 
leavened bread. He does not abandon the hope of the re-introduction of 
Communion under both kinds. He would like the Confiteor, etc. before 
the Communion of the people to be omitted. 

A few rather dubious statements should perhaps be noted. Were the 
lights in the Upper Chamber at Troas (p. 15) really liturgical? ‘Without 
the Eucharist there is no supernatural life’ is an overstatement (p. 34). 
It is farfetched to compare the washing of the disciples’ feet to the 
Confiteor (p. 38). It is not certain that the Last Supper was the Passover 
Feast (ibid.). Pliny’s “Hymn to Christ’ could hardly have been our Preface, 
which is addressed to the Father (p. 45). The Litany is sung also at 
Ordinations, etc. (p. 79). The Kyrie at the end of the Litany on Easter 
Eve is the Kyrie of the Mass, sung in the Paschal tone (p. 111). The 
lector should sing the first Lesson on Good Friday (p. 133). The Sunday 
Mass is repeated on ferias in the week following (p. 150). ‘Antiphon 
means octave’ (p. 151) — what does this mean? The third Alleluia in 
Paschaltide belongs to the second Versicle (p. 154). The Creed is sung 
in Russian churches (p. 158). The strict symmetry of the prayers before 
and after the Consecration is a little too ingenious (pp. 216 and 217). 
That the primitive Mass was ‘without any set form’ (p. 326) may be 
doubted, especially if it followed the ritual of the Jewish evening meal. 
With regard to Fr Winstone’s translation, all one can say is that it is so 
excellent that it is difficult to realise that it is a translation. It is to be hoped 
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that it will do much to help to introduce the liturgical movement into 
these Islands, and that this movement may contribute very considerably 
towards making Catholicism more acceptable to Englishmen. 

RONALD PILKINGTON 


Sacring and Crowning by C. A. Bouman. Pp. xiv + 198 (J. B. Wolters. 
Groningen). 


Dr BoumaN has not written a general account of the development of 
western accession rites after the manner of Professor Schramm’s History 
of the English Coronation. His book is rather a minute examination of 
the earliest relevant liturgical and para-liturgical MSS. There are few, 
if any, unfamiliar texts in question and we are given a minute scrutiny 
of long-familiar texts and their principal commentators. This does not 
make for easy reading, especially as the writer is using a language not 
his own: although Dr Bouman has a very remarkable command of English 
he has not always succeeded in saying what reflexion shows he must mean. 
Consequently this is a difficult book but it is also a very rewarding book. 
_ Dr Bouman lays great emphasis on method and he draws attention 
for the first time in English I think — to an important distinction we must 
make between liturgical texts proper, that is, prepared for use at the 
consecration of a king, and texts intended as manuals of theological 
politics or political theology. The latter are of great importance in their 
own right and the polemical literature of the time of the Investiture 
Contest can hardly be understood without them, but they are not of 
great significance for the study of the development of accession rites. Only 
the texts prepared for liturgical use are of value for determining the 
history of the coronation ceremonial. If we accept this distinction and 
Dr Bouman’s classification of his MSS. then, we can hardly resist his 
conclusion that the significant developments all took place in western 
Francia, in spite of the fact that the principal early MSS. are mostly 
connected with English and German practice. 

So far as England is concerned Dr Bouman has some important things 
to say. He thinks, with good reason, that the ‘Leofric’ ordo is a literary 
text based on a Frankish manual of some kind which stood close to the 
so-called ‘Ecgbert’ ordo. Dr Bouman insists that the ‘Ecgbert’ ordo was 
prepared for liturgical use and was indeed used for the sacring of Edgar’s 
immediate predecessors and therefore cannot have been compiled by St 
Dunstan as is now widely believed. I find his arguments on the origin 
and nature of the Ecgbert ordo very persuasive. The ‘Edgar’ ordo, the 
rite actually used for Edgar’s consecration, Dr Bouman allows to be 
probably Dunstan’s work. It is a revision of the traditional rite after the 
latest Frankish example he thinks. Students of English history will 
probably find the discussion of the relation of the mandatum and pro- 
missio regis of most interest. Professor Schramm has given currency to 
the opinion that St Dunstan probably added the mandatum to the English 
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coronation ritual, that is, he required the newly anointed king in his 
first act of state to command ecclesiastical liberty, justice and mercy for 
his people. Professor Schramm thinks further that Dunstan, in the 
Edgar ordo actually used in 973, was not satisfied with the primum man- 
datum and transferred it to the beginning of the ceremony where it became 
an oath to be taken before the Church would anoint the king-elect. 
Dr Bouman counters this with an ingenious argument. He points out 
that the promise was already administered before the anointing in 
Dunstan’s Frankish model for the ‘Edgar’ ordo and that both the man- 
datum and promissio forms were used in Francia. From certain indications 
in the ‘Ecgbert’ ordo, Dr Bouman thinks that the mandatum was not 
originally part of the liturgical coronation ordo at all but part of parallel 
secular accession rites. It is particularly significant that the mandatum 
in the ‘Ecgbert’ ordo is a sort of addendum — it is in the third person and 
cannot have formed part of the prescribed ritual. Dr Bouman, then, 
suggests that Dunstan’s real innovation was to follow Frankish custom 
and incorporate a coronation oath in the religious ceremonial, but 
rejecting the formula of his Frankish model, he preferred to adapt the 
text of the traditional, formerly secular, English mandatum. If this is so, 
it follows that the great constitutional importance often attributed to 
the ‘Edgar’ ordo is exaggerated, if it exists at all. Dr Bouman also points 
out that this promise was not only administered verbally in Latin 
but put into the vernacular and laid by the king on the altar. The wording 
of the text subscribed to by either Edward the Martyr or Aithelred It 
has survived! and it suggests that secular charters of some kind were the 
model. He might have also cited an interesting post-Conquest parallel. 
Eadmer? tells us that in 1093 Rufus, after his ‘death-bed repentance’ 
made a renewed and more detailed promise of good government and 
that he did this in an ‘edict sealed with the royal seal’ which was put on 
the altar in the traditional fashion. On this occasion Rufus also made 
his bishops his pledges between himself and God, an interesting use of 
the traditional and secular system of oath-helping. It seems to me, then, 
that Dr Bouman is probably right when he posits a distinction between the 
religious and secular accession rituals and I am inclined to accept his 
account of the way the promissio regis got into the coronation liturgy. 
Although there can be little doubt that the formal rituals of the western 
coronation service are of Frankish origin and go no further back than 
St Boniface’s anointing of Pepin in 751, it is possible to ask whether 
the idea of anointing kings was invented on that occasion or whether 
it had precedents. Dr Bouman in a cautious aside is inclined to think 
that the ceremony of anointing may have been introduced to the English 
by the Celts via Iona and into Francia by the Englishman, St Boniface. 
The current view, succinctly argued by Levison,? whom Dr Bouman does 


1 Liebermann, Gesefze, i, 214. 
2 Historia Novorum, i, p. 31. 
° England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, 117 et seq. 
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not cite, is to place little importance to the references to royal ‘ordination’ 
in Celtic sources and to lay little stress on the importance of Iona and the 
mission of Aidan to Northumbria as possible channels of influence. On 
this view the English did not take the practice of anointing their kings 
from their Celtic neighbours but instead borrowed it, with the accompany- 
ing ritual, from Francia. Dr Bouman had pointed to some evidence 
difficult to explain on this hypothesis and he promises a further examina- 
tion of the whole problem. It is, then, worth pointing to a piece of evidence 
from Adamnan’s life of Columba particularly awkward on the currently 
accepted theory. It cannot be denied that Celtic sources speak of the 
‘ordination’ of kings, but Levison has suggested* that ‘ordination’ refers 
rather to the election of kings than to their consecration. This is possible 
but Adamnan speaking of king Oswald’s initial victory over Cadwallon 
Says; ‘postea totius Britanniae imperator a Deo ordinatus est’.® It is 
almost certain that Adamnan means by imperator totius Britanniae what 
later vernacular writers call Brytenwealda. This overlordship was not in 
any sense ‘elective’, it seems to have been extorted by war, the symbolic 
expression of the right to overlook and take tribute from lesser kings. 
I cannot see then that Adamnan can mean anything here other than that 
Oswald was subjected to some kind of ecclesiastical ceremony. If this is 
so then we have clear evidence of the Celtic origin of the rite of anointing 
in England at any rate. It is also significant that from Bede’s day at the 
latest, an essentially Celtic political nomenclature — Britannia, rex 
Britanniae — was in use amongst the English, moreover by the eighth 
century brytenwealda was understood to mean rex Britanniae,® although 
the evidence suggests it originally meant simply broad or wide ruler.’ 
It is then possible, as Dr Bouman suggests, that more attention needs 
paying to the Celtic part in the spread of the accession rituals and the 
ideas associated with them. 

It will be apparent that this difficult book is of some importance to 
those interested in what was going on in the true dark ages. 

ERIC JOHN 


4 Tbid., 118, n.4. 

7 Adamnani, Vita s. Columbae, ed. J. T. Fowler, 13. 

8 F, M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 202. 

7C. Erdmann, Forschungen zur politischen Ideenwelt des Fruhmittelalters, 3-7. The 
title, so far as its meaning can be uncovered seems to have meant the hegemony of 
one English king over the rest and it was mainly expressed in the taking of tribute, 
some kind of interference in the granting of charters and military leadership, v. H. M. 
Chadwick, The Origins of the English Nation, 12 et seq. It was originally an English 
overlordship directed largely against the Britons, it is therefore very improbable 
that the title could have meant ruler of the Britons in the first place and it is significant 
that it should have come to be interpreted in this way by the middle of the eighth 
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Living Languages in Catholic Worship by Cyril Korolevsky. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. Pp. ix + 195 (Longmans) I5s. 


One of the most auspicious characteristics of Catholic thought since the 
war has been the concern for a return to the sources. It is now generally 
acknowledged that philosophical speculation about a doctrine is legitimate 
only when the historical foundations have been secured. A fortiori does 
this principle apply to the elaborations of piety. Liturgy too is now receiving 
the same treatment, and one may confidently expect the correction of 
many misguided notions when the history of the liturgical origins is fully 
appreciated. The theory, for instance, that Latin was chosen for the 
liturgy as a means of preserving unity and instilling reverence through 
mystery could have arisen only in an age which had little knowledge of 
the history of the matter. 

In the present work the author deals only briefly with the principles 
governing the adoption of languages for worship. He points out that in 
the East the Roman Empire had to confront cultures which were older 
and more developed than its own. In the West the situation was reversed. 
This fact was largely instrumental in determining the adoption of languages 
for worship, as for everything else. It is not generally appreciated that 
when the barbarians conquered the Western provinces of the Empire. 
their first recorded laws were written in Latin. It is regrettable that the 
Author devotes so little attention to these kind of principles, since ar 
appreciation of the basic principles of the original choice of languages is 
as important to a right understanding of the question, as the decisions 
of the authorities. The overwhelming proportion of the book is concerned 
with a detailed study of the decisions of the competent authorities ir 
their acceptance of the Eastern principle of the use of vernaculai 
languages, 

With this end in view, the book is divided into three main sections 
The first gives a useful account of the first languages which were used. 
and traces their employment up to the time of the recognition of the 
Eastern principle by Pope John VIII. The ultimate logical conclusior 
to such a practice is shown to be the tendency among the Eastern rite 
Catholics of North America to adopt English, as the memory of thei: 
own languages begins to die out. The second section of the book i: 
devoted to an examination of the use of living languages in the West 
notably the mission of SS. Cyril and Methodius and the subsequent us¢ 
of spoken languages in several regions of the Balkans which came unde 
the jurisdiction of the Western church. The author also draws attentior 
to the little-known fact that the Dominican missions to central Asia it 
the middle ages made considerable use of spoken languages when they 
translated their particular rite into Greek and Armenian. The fina 
section is a detailed examination of two attempts to Latinize the Orientals 
namely the project to translate the Roman liturgical books into Syria 
for the Malabar region of India, and secondly their translation into Ge’e: 
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"for Ethiopia. At first sight these decisions appear to contradict the 
traditional principle of the approval of the Eastern liturgies; however 
the author shows that the authority of the Holy See was not formally 
committed, and in both cases Pius XI decided in favour of a return to 
the parent liturgies of these regions rather than the adoption of the 
Roman in any form. 

One of the principal merits of this book is the authority of its author. 
There can be few people living who have such a wide experience of the 
Oriental rites. In addition to being a priest of the Byzantine rite he is 
also a consultor to all the Eastern Congregations in Rome, and frequently 
he draws on first hand experience in these matters. The approach is 
objective in the extreme, and in a matter which occasions such violent 
animosities, all readers will admire the way in which he confines himself 
strictly to the historical facts. The first draft of the book was a memoran- 
dum which the author prepared for the Holy See when the liturgical use 
of Estonian was being considered, and there is still a slight suggestion 
of the literary form of an official document in the presentation of the book. 
A further difficulty arises from the fact that the author is a Slav, writing 
in French, which has been translated into English. However, this should 
not distress the reader unduly since the meaning is always clear if the 
style is not always as polished as that of a book written in English. 

The overall value of the work lies in the fact that it is so complete. 
For the moment, it is the most comprehensive, clear, and accessible account 
of all the matter relevant to the Church’s attitude to the Eastern use of 
living languages. In view of this fact the book is indispensable to any 
serious student of the question of the use of the vernacular in Catholic 
worship. MICHAEL M. WINTER 


The Spirit of the Spanish Mystics by Kathleen Pond. Pp. xi + 170 (Burns 
Oates) 16s. 


WHEN St Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, ‘may the God of peace sanctify 
you wholly, keep spirit and soul and body unimpaired’, he may have 
done little to shake the hylomorphic theories of the ancient philosopher, 
but he did provide us with the key to the understanding of major divisions 
in the life and the practice of prayer. Prayer in its purest form is the 
total oblation of self to God ‘spirit and soul and body unimpaired’. 
Nevertheless, as man has, unlike other creatures, three lives in one, 
physical life from the moment of conception, intellectual life from the 
coming of reason, and divine life from gift of baptism, it is rare perhaps 
impossible for him since the fall to muster all his faculties in their true 
harmony. One range of experience tends always to swamp the other two 
at any given moment in life. Especially this is true in respect of prayer. 

‘Spirit and soul and body’ must always be involved, but one will pre- 
dominate. 
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Thus, with the body in command prayer may become almost purel 
vocal; antecedently the spirit will have turned to God, and the intellec 
have added reason’s oblation, but there are moments of church musi 
which one feels are vox et praeterea nihil. Similarly, meditation, whicl 
is the prayer of the rational soul, may sweep the whole energies of a mai 
into the pursuit of a problem, which is almost exclusively a form 0 
rational jerks; ‘how warm does an unbaptised baby get in Limbo?’ fo 
example. So too the prayer of the spirit may predominate. This is at al 
stages from baptism onwards*a series of free and unearned gifts fron 
God, and certain of these gifts absorb the attention wholly; thus $ 
Catherine of Sienna at Avignon was unaware, until her prayer wa 
finished, that an experimental needle had been pushed through her foo 
by Alys de Turenne, thus too the spiritual authors speak of moment 
where the reason has no play. Yet even so St Catherine was kneeling 
which in itself is a prayer both of the angel and of the animal in man 
a reasoned act of physical homage. 

In prayer there must always be an offering of ‘spirit and soul and body 
That prayer in which the spirit, attentive to God, is absorbed by the gift 
of God, is for want of a better word generally referred to as mystica 
prayer, as opposed to meditation, or to vocal prayer. But the whole o 
man, it is argued, is to some degree involved in every prayer. 

This long digression is no more than a plea against the ifidiscriminat 
use of the words mystic and mysticism. Every prayer, all prayer has it 
mystical element, but not all men of prayer, not even all saints are mystics 

The title of the book under review is for this reason misleading, eve: 
if the sub-title is wholly to the point. This is ‘An anthology of Spanis! 
Religious Prose from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Century, choser 
translated and introduced by Kathleen Pond’. The extracts are draw: 
from twenty-eight authors, ranging in time from Abbot Garcia de Cisnero 
of Montserrat, to Maria Agreda who died in 1665. They range in subjec 
from the ‘splendid martyrdom of Margaret Warde, a Catholic servin 
maid’, drawn from Fray Diego de Yepes’ history of the persecution— 
he was confessor to King Philip II—to a letter on widowhood, toa selectio 
from the Spiritual Maxims of St John of the Cross, to St Teresa on th 
Prayer of Quiet, though the two great Carmelites are of set purpos 
together allowed no more than a dozen pages. 

These writers are introduced with a biographical note. There is some 
thing for almost every taste, set down in strict deference to the chanc 
of time, which, in spite of the author’s claim to the contrary, is perhap 
a pity, for anthologies like flowers gain from their arrangement an 
setting. But there is much to be grateful for. 
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Saint Dominic: Pilgrim of Light by Gerard K. Brady. Pp. xviii + 169 
(Burns Oates) 18s. 


IT is, perhaps, one of the oddities of history that the order which, beyond 
all others, was founded for the work of preaching and of scholarship 
should have left no adequate literary memorial to the first of the four 
incomparable religious pioneers of Spain. It may be argued that St 
Dominic would have wished it so. Nevertheless, Mr Brady is right when 
he says, ‘Despite that gracious charm of person, however, of which so 
many of his contemporaries speak, he has not captured the popular 
imagination like Francis of Assisi’. Until Pére M.-H. Vicaire, 0.P., wrote 
last year there was a need for a biographer to make him known. 

Unfortunately it is necessary that his biographer should also be a 
historian. St Francis is as ageless as the lanes of Umbria; St Dominic 
was essentially a man of his times. If the distinctive feature of the high 
Middle Ages was a vigorous papacy, these years from 1170 to 1221, 
which lay between the nomination of St Leo IX and the election of 
Urban VI, were central. Not less central was Provence, the scene of the 
greatest of his labours, which lay on the Mediterranean, the piazza of 
the medieval world, closed to the Christians in the tenth century, but 
re-opened with the advent of the Normans, and with the adventure of the 
first Crusade, in which Raymond IV of Toulouse, Count of St Gilles, 
had led his countrymen, who were not, incidentally, ‘under Godfrey de 
Bouillon’ his successful rival for the primacy at Jerusalem. With reconquest 
trade, never wholly dead though moribund, passed once more in increasing 
volume; and with trade culture. So too, skirting the littoral of this wide 
water-way, the Manichee came west from Asia Minor to replace the 
muscular Christians in the Languedoc, rather as Marx was injected into 
Russia behind the absent troops, and with the same degree of success. 
In each case a hard core of dedicated revolt was formed; in each case 
the undecided followed; in each case the menace was something more 
than local. 

But to understand why Provence was peculiarly vulnerable to these 
doctrines it is necessary to know something of her neighbours on the 
landward side. Most important was the saint’s own Spain, still half 
Moslem, still with not a little of the cultural glory of the previous two 
centuries. Next lay Aquitaine, English though insecure, due to the second 
marriage and to the personality of its wayward duchess: then France, 
grown to a new monarchy under the careful centralization of Suger, 
and the policy of watchful discord which Philip Augustus almost un- 
ceasingly provoked. Further east was Lombardy, in 1170 a league of 
independent cities, organized by the Pope to crush the Emperor. These 
policies and the men who controlled them, Alexander III, Frederick 
Barbarossa with his son, Philip of France, and the Plantagenets in par- 
ticular, were directly or indirectly to influence the culture or to affect the 


1 M.-H. Vicaire, 0.P., Histoire de Saint Dominique. 
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independence of Provence, were to add to the complexities of the religious, 
of the social and of the economic problems of the southern province, 
which was in all but name a separate nation. Certainly it was the national 
rather than the religious issue which inspired men like those defenders 
of Beziers, whom, as de Montfort remarked, God would know as his own. 

The European quality of the tragedy, which St Dominic set himself 
to resolve, demands an understanding of the contemporary world, and 
here it must be said that Mr Brady is an uncertain guide. There are some 
considerable omissions, the legacy of St Bernard, the achievement of 
Alexander III, the impact of the Crusades, the example of the Friars 
Minor, the ambitions centring on the empires of the Hohenstauffen, 
and of the Angevins are scarcely if at all mentioned. Nor can it be said 
that those topics which have been selected are free from error. Mr Brady 
is at his worst in his sketch of the history and character of Innocent II 
(p. 50sq.). He was not called Lothario Conti: he did not at once ‘assert’ 
his power over that of the Emperor’, since there was not an Emperor 
for the first eleven years of his reign: ‘Langton’ was not the choice of the 
monks of Canterbury, but Reginald the Sub-prior. It is too impulsive 
to write that ‘Innocent III stands out as the greatest of all the medieval 
popes’ if no mention is made of the absence of any effective force in the 
Empire: or to write “The grandeur of his idealism recalls the name of 
Hildebrand, while the scrupulous honour of his public life*reminds us 
of his successor St Pius V of a later age’, if no mention is made of the 
nepotism which marked his later dealings with Philip of Swabia, if no 
mention is made of the fourth Crusade, with his repeated surrenders of 
principle from the capture of Zara to the sack of Constantinople, if 
there is no reference to the papal policy in Germany before, or in England 
after 1214. This is not to deny the greatness of the pope, merely to explain 
why, unlike St Leo IX, or St Gregory VII, he has not been canonised. 

These are in part faults of enthusiasm. But the same uncritical approach 
has not, for one reader at least, rescued St Dominic from the shadows 
of history. The chapter titles are perhaps another indication; while 
phrases such as ‘Here at that bend of the Tiber Cleopatra’s barge had 
passed, rowing hard for Egypt’, with its fine Mortlake to Pisa ring, are 
not quite what one expects from a work described by the publishers as 
‘an authoritative portrait of this saint’. 

There is a gracious preface by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Bologna, 
a good index, a bibliography of more than three pages which shows 
that the author read widely perhaps rather than well in six languages, 
a map, and a number of good photographs, which however will have 
the misfortune to challenge a comparison with the latest of Leonard 
von Matt’s excellent series. ? 


? L. von Matt and M.-H. Vicaire, 0.P., St Dominic. 
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Don Bosco by Lancelot C. Sheppard. Pp. viii + 196 (Burns Oates) 15s. 


Don Bosco was one of the giants of the nineteenth century. In an Italy 
restless with struggles for national unification and filled with anti- 
clericalism he established two new religious congregations, became one 
of the most outstanding pioneers in the history of modern education, 
was a popular preacher, confessor, spiritual director and writer, built 
churches, inaugurated a new foreign mission field, was appreciated by 
the leaders of the new Italy, Cavour, Crispi and Rattazzi, and used by 
the Pope in delicate negotiations with the Italian Government. His 
industry and achievements were immense and to a great extent made 
possible by his remarkable memory, imagination and organising power. 
But his plans for the boys of Turin and the foundation of his new con- 
gregation for priests were only achieved after many failures and dis- 
appointments, after much opposition, both ecclesiastical and civil, after 
much begging for funds and in spite of short hours of sleep at night, 
continual ill-health — his eyesight already feeble, was further impaired 
after he had been struck by lightning — and hardly any time given to 
holidays. It is his courage which fills us with admiration. ‘The chief 
thing’, he used to say, ‘is to take the burden on one’s shoulders. As you 
press forward it shakes down and the load is evenly distributed.’ 

Don Bosco was not a madman as some of his clerical colleagues were 
apt to think in the early stages of his priestly work for poor boys. Mr 
Lancelot Sheppard shows very clearly in his book what a realist Bosco 
was. He had an acute sense of his vocation thanks to the remarkable 
dreams by which his life’s work of boys and the foundation of a society 
of priest helpers were gradually revealed to him. But despite his great 
natural talents, his divinely inspired dreams and gift of miracles it was his 
extraordinary charity and trust in God which enabled him to embark on 
his huge schemes, face continual labours and problems, especially money 
problems, without undue worry and anxiety. Mr Sheppard writes: “His 
one touchstone about any undertaking was always its utility. Was it 
useful for God’s service? If it was, he was sure it would succeed.” ‘Dis- 
couragement found no place in Don Bosco’s philosophy of life.’ Indeed 
Bosco’s life abounds with evidence to support these statements, an 
outstanding example being the five attempts made before permanent 
recruits were obtained for the new congregation of priests. 

We welcome this new and excellent study of St John Bosco and thank 
Mr Sheppard for undertaking such a difficult task. From it we learn that 
although Bosco appeared ordinary and natural in everyday life, never- 
theless his whole life was motivated by a charity and trust in God which 
made possible his huge achievements. DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 
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St John Baptist de La Salle by W. J. Battersby. Pp. 346 (Burns Oates) 42s. 


Tue literary history of France in the seventeenth century seems to be an 
inexhaustible fount for students of research, and with unfailing regularity, 
one of the more obscure names belonging to this epoch is bandied about 
in the Universities until it arrives at a quiet habitat among the lists of 
‘A’ level syllabuses. The more obvious names are, to most of us, common 
places: Corneille, Moliére, Racine. These, if not popular, are at least 
familiar to all students of the Grand Siécle. One cannot study Racine 
without at least having had put before one the names of Port Royal, 
Jansenius, Pascal, ‘Unigenitus’, and others: unfortunately, that is the 
order only too often, and the result of any such excursions into the 
realms of what is called ‘the religious side’, is a lamentably restricted 
view of this great century. The names of Frangois de Sales, who skirted 
the century, but whose writings were truly of it, Vincent de Paul, Madame 
Acarie, Olier and his school, are too often either not known at all, or are 
merely footnotes of a somewhat dubious authenticity. 

One of the merits of Dr Battersby’s book on St John Baptist de La Salle 
is that he has put the life and work of the saint against this background, 
without burdening us with fanciful literary comparisons. An apt quotation 
from ‘Gil Blas’ sums up the situation of what de La Salle had achieved 
after his years at school, before he entered St Sulpice. We discover that 
he was a contemporary, in the Seminary, of Fénelon and,*for a good 
part of the book, the cornettes of Madame de Maintenon are continually 
popping in and out of the story, reminding us that Port Royal and 
Versailles were around the corner. 

St John Baptist de La Salle was born in Rheims of a well to do family 
who belonged to the new aristocracy of the noblesse de robe. According 
to the custom of that time, he received a place in the Chapter before he 
was ordained, so that it seemed that his life was mapped out. He was 
ordained, and went back to Rheims to take his place in the chapter and 
lead a quiet, good life as a Canon. We are not told of any frightening 
signs of precocious holiness, though he was a pious man, and had been 
fond of prayer more than the average student in the seminary. That, 
of course, meant quite a lot in the days when a new meditation manual 
was discussed not only in ecclesiastical circles, but also in fashionable 
drawing rooms and at Court. 

It was the arrival of a man called Nyel, who was going up and down 
France founding charity schools, which started De La Salle off on what 
one could call a truly Pauline career; for from that time, after he had 
left Rheims for Paris, his life, or a great part of it, was spent in what we 
would regard nowadays as prodigious journeys, since he made most of 
them on foot. Nyel persuaded him to let him found a school in Rheims, 
and then, as was his wont, Nyel left Rheims to make another foundation. 
De La Salle found that he was more involved than he had wanted to be, 
and the crisis came when he decided to take into his own house the 
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teachers he had helped to provide. They were uncouth, of a very different 
social standing to himself, and his action brought down upon him the 
wrath of his family, and the derision of the townsfolk. The next step was 
poverty, and gradually he arrived at the stage where his was truly 
Evangelical. Not only did he mortify his taste by eating the common 
food of the now small community, but he got rid of all his money as 
well; now, apart from the fact that he was a priest, there was no difference 
between himself and his teachers. 

Dr Battersby deals with his work in the provinces quite fully, before 
we go with the saint to Paris. And in this book, one really does go; so 
vividly are the journeys described, so lifelike the various personalities 
encountered, not the least interesting being the somewhat whimsical 
Duc de Mazarin, that one hardly reads: one is carried along. Perhaps 
the two most interesting sections are the account of the saint’s endeavours 
in Paris, and later, in the South, to establish his schools, and train his 
men. 

We are used to reading of the setbacks which the saints had to put 
up with, but the jealousy and avarice of some of De La Salle’s opponents 
are indeed astonishing. Dr Battersby is himself a Christian Brother, and 
his account is all the more admirable in that he is completely objective 
in his treatment of De La Salle’s enemies. Not only had he to deal with 
the small mindedness and calumnies of a certain Father Compagnon, 
who resented his position as Superior of the Brothers, but he had to put 
up with the furniture of his house and school being carried away by 
force. Indeed, this latter event seerned to be a regular occurrence, and 
still, he made no objection. His noviciate at Vaugirard was started in 
the face of incredible odds, and still it flourished, staggered and 
flourished again. 

His astounding journeys on foot to remote corners of France would 
make one think that an earlier biographer would have inserted a carrying 
angel; but throughout, Dr Battersby gives us an authentic account, most 
readable, and very enlightening to those who do not know of the aims 
of the Christian Brothers, and their methods. For these are set out in 
various chapters, as they came from the fountain head. The saint was 
thirty years before he put pen to paper with regard to the Rule for the 
Brothers, and if some of the details concerning manners and costume 
seem to us to be nowadays a little intransigent, we must remember that 
they are to be seen against the background of the century which specialised 
in refinement. 

Dr Battersby is to be congratulated in having written the life of a saint 
in which the personality stands out in a century famous for them, and 
in which also we can see the origins and growth of a great educational 
system which soared over and above the pious moralisings of “Telemaque’, 
and saw education, primarily, as the preparation of minds and souls, 
not for this life, but for the next. One has only to have some slight know- 
ledge of the Christian Brothers to-day to know that the secondary part 
is well taken care of. D. A. RAFFERTY 
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Cardinal von Galen by Heinrich Portman D.c.L., translated by R. L. 
Sedgwick. Pp. 246 (Jarrolds). 

Tuis work is doubly a labour of love: the author was the Cardinal’s 
chaplain, and the translator, having met the Cardinal before the war, 
was in close contact with him as a member of the Military Control Com- 
mission after it. The fact that Brigadier Sedgwick’s admiration survived 
and grew in this latter circumstance is a tribute both to his charity and 
von Galen’s greatness; Germans agreed with most of the administration 
in Westphalia that von Galen was ‘difficult’ to say the least, and no less 
to the C.C. than he had been to the Nazi Gauleiter. Indeed, one has 
the feeling that much was forgiven or at least overlooked from the heathen 
Nazi which was expected from the Christian Officer and gentleman. 
But General Templar did not begin to be a great man when he went to 
Malaya; what might have been an unpleasant memory on all sides was 
slowly but surely hammered into a semblance of satisfaction. One fact 
emerges from this chapter with brutal clarity: the crass stupidity of the 
Foreign Office German Section at nearly all points in the early direction 
of Control Policy in Germany. Their handling of the German Cardinals’ 
journey to Rome for the Consistory of 1946 is an example, but not the 
only one. The French, who certainly ought to have had every right to 
be negative, if such an attitude towards the German clergy was called 
for, were horrified by the treatment of the Cardinals whith London 
attempted to mete out. On the other hand this chapter in the Control 
Commission’s history shews the ability of the plain soldiers to do the 
right thing not only without the aid, but with the positive disapproval 
of their wise superiors. 

Cardinal von Galen’s troubles with the Control Commission were 
completely in character. A German correspondent wrote, ‘von Galen 
was a fighter, from a race of fighters. It was his nature to fight. He never 
had a doubt or a question on any subject, ecclesiastical or secular in his 
whole life. It was his providence to have become bishop in a time when a 
fighter was needed.’ One might have added, and in a place where it was 
possible to fight. For von Galen is not a typical figure ; he could only 
have come to exist in Westphalia; and he could only have outraged the 
Gestapo in Westphalia. It is important to remember this when one 
comes to consider the question which always rises in one’s mind im- 
mediately on thinking about von Galen’s record: why were there not 
more of him? The fact is there were; but not for long. In largely-Protestant 
Wirttemberg, the bishop of Rothenburg said things like those von Galen 
said, soon after 1933; within a year he was arrested at his palace — it 
had been broken up by Nazi toughs — and he died in a Concentration 
Camp. Stones were thrown through von Galen’s windows too — once. 
He complained to the police. The police told the Nazis they had better 
stop. They did. There were no more incidents. Westphalia was an area, 
town and country alike, where the Counter-Reformation turned a whole 
people into militant Catholics. Surrounded by Frenchified Rhinelanders 
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on one side and heretic Prussians on the other, free or occupied, the 
Westphalian Catholics remained the most militant in Germany; militant 
in every sense. An ancestor of the Cardinal’s, also a bishop of Miinster, 
burned the Anabaptists’ leader in a horrifying fashion after he recaptured 
the city in the early days of the reformation. In the Kulturkampf the 
leaders of the Church in the Reichstag were Westphalians, and nowhere 
was the task of the Prussians made more difficult. Miinster made von 
Galen. Its people had no need for Hitler; the bishop was their only fuehrer. 
Nazi documents attest that the Cardinal was not arrested for fear of 
‘trouble in Miinster and Westphalia’. And it seems quite possible that 
what broke the Cardinal’s health and killed him was not the cumulative 
effect of years of ‘old-fashioned’ mortification, but the ruin of his beloved 
church and city. The book describes the great raid in such detail that 
one is drawn to the conclusion, for the Cardinal and his houschold, of 
which the author formed a part, the death of Miinster was the death of 
beloved person, from which there was really no recovery. 

Minster after 1933 was the scene of the Cardinal’s great days as spokes- 
man against tyranny, but he was born in 1878. What of the first half- 
century?’ It is at this point that I would offer the only real criticism of the 
book which I have to make. Brigadier Sedgwick has felt that the early 
portions of von Galen’s life would not interest a foreign public, and he 
has therefore greatly abbreviated them in the translation. It is submitted 
that this judgement is wrong. Precisely what the English reader wants 
to know is what manner of life made a man who could speak out against 
the forces of hell when millions of his fellow-countrymen were silent or 
respectful towards those forces, Nonetheless, a good portion of the answer 
is revealed. The early years are given in full; and how typical of the Catholic 
gentry of the late nineteenth century anywhere, not just in Germany. 
The spartan, ancient manor house; early rising and daily Mass; strict 
schooling with the Jesuits. Hunting and shooting; the choice of the Army, 
the estate, priesthood or certain forms of civil service. Von Galen said 
of his family, ‘we are neither clever nor beautiful, but the faith is in our 
bones’. But then the specifically German elements emerge. There is the 
complete authority of Grandfather; the prided bluntness and even 
crudity. And the tragic things: one uncle opposing another as officers 
of Austria and Prussia at Koeniggraetz. Von Galen never forgot what 
his birth had made him. As a young priest in the stable empire of Wilhelm 
where everyone knew his place, he dropped the von; as a Parish Priest 
in the Weimar Republic he was insistent upon its use. When he thunders 
from the pulpit that as a German knight of seven hundred years of proven 
pedigree he has a right and a duty to challenge those who speak lies 
about ‘race’ and ‘German Spirit’ he is magnificent, and very effective; 
when he calls upon the Knights of Malta to do something for the improve- 
ment of public life, he seems to us sad. 

But von Galen’s strength comes from the same source as his weakness. 
He was no dreamer about utopias, no planner of revolutions or new states. 
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He did not plot with his fellow nobleman Stauffenberg or the other 
groups of high-minded dreamers. Their reputation is still in doubt; his is 
beyond all question. They wanted a new Germany, order, international 
peace, social justice, democracy. He wanted the old Germany faith: 
Treue, ordnung. Von Galen was a German conservative and a brave 
man. It is typical of him that in one of the famous sermons he contrasts 
the methods of the Gestapo with the famous Prussian minister of Justice 
who replied to Frederick the Great’s demand that he alter a sentence, 
‘my head is at your majesty’s disposal, but not my conscience’. 
Von Galen asked, ‘Are such chivalrous men extinct?’ It was typical that 
he began his sermon denouncing the ‘mercy’ killings of the Nazis with a 
quotation of his duty to denounce a known murder according to the 
Prussian Criminal Code, Article 139. Treue. A German bishop and a 
German nobleman, he expected to give obedience to the state, within 
the limits of the moral law. He did not expect to question the state’s 
right to that obedience in things not manifestly immoral. And because he 
swore obedience as a bishop to the head of the Prussian State (Goering) 
in 1933, he was fearless in denouncing Goering’s unrighteous acts two 
years later. He came before the public saying as it were, I have kept 
my faith to the state; but the state has broken its faith with me and the 
people; or rather, the N.S.D.A.P. has interfered with the workings of 
the state. His strength lay in the fact that he was a ‘good German’, as 
every German of the older generation would have understood*that word. 
When he heard that war had been declared, like General von Runstedt 
he said quite simply, Finis Germaniae. But when his prediction had come 
true, he denounced the forced march of millions of Eastern Germans as 
a crime crying to heaven. He never denounced the war as such, and he 
was (quite rightly, one might think) furious about the use of his sermons 
as British propaganda, and the mendacious promises of ‘liberation’ 
directed to German Catholics by B.B.C. 

In his earlier life the Cardinal’s fighting qualities made for more 
discomfort. He had the temper for which his class was well known. He 
did not overcome it in a week. In the day-to-day life of a curate and 
parish priest he must have sometimes seemed harsh, although he knew 
how to comfort the simple and the weak. He had no use at all for the 
Catholic intellectual revival of the post-war period; he was a Prussian 
monarchist, and most of them were left-wing or at best Hapsburg sym- 
pathizers. He felt completely satisfied with the ‘old dogmatic formulae’, 
and the church art they execrated. I suspect that as Parish priest ot 
Munster, he must have been as unpopular with the University intellectuals 
there, as he was beloved by the poor and the shopkeepers. The corres: 
pondent whom I have already quoted writes, ‘he saw in the post-wat 
movement nothing but revolt and eroticism’. And it is difficult to know 
what he would have made of all the doubting and questioning young 
men and women whom we know from Auden and Spender as well as 
direct sources. He respected Peter Wust, one of the greatest of them 
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but on receiving his book Ungewissheit und Wagnis he said, ‘for me faith 
has no uncertainty, and it is not a venture’. His attitude towards the 
fashions of the early twenties were a high-point of this intransigence; 
he could really be terrifying when he wanted to. 

The life of Cardinal von Galen gives us much to ponder, in the history 
of Germany and of Europe. We are all modernists now. Von Galen and 
his attitudes are dated, we say; the authoritarian state based on benevolent 
paternalism, fundamentally feudalism, is gone for ever. Its successors 
are the terror state and the democracy where the struggle for power 
gives the victory to the most successful bidder for the mass vote, 
or, as A. P. Herbert said, the successful briber. No one can say 
what the future will bring. The old Germany was not enough. It was 
open to the abuse of trust that brought it and much of Europe to ruin. 
But the question remains, are von Galen’s virtues and beliefs entirely 
superfiuous? Are respect for property and order, obedience and scrupulous 
execution of duty no longer necessary to civilised life? Is it entirely with- 
out significance that the seven thousand out of 70,000,000 who were 
ready to revolt against the worst tyranny the world has ever known, a 
tyranny headed by an ‘unknown private soldier’, could only find half a 
dozen men willing to kill that man, all of them belonging by birth and 
education to the most feudal of feudal traditions? 

Brigadier Sedgwick has performed a difficult task, and we may hope 
that this book will become widely known and read. 

I. T. HALE 


The Beda Book, an Anthology (Sands and Co. Ltd) 16s. 


Tus fascinating selection of articles and essays (published in The Beda 
Review during the past twenty-five years) consists chiefly of historical 
essays; articles about Rome and Italy, mostly with a religious interest; 
and personal reminiscences, mostly by converts to the Faith. 

Some of the most interesting contributions, however, lie outside these 
categories. Thus there is an admirable opening essay by Monsignor 
Charles Duchemin, Rector of the College since 1928, with the self- 
explanatory title: “What is the Beda?’ There is a graceful anonymous 
appreciation of Monsignor Duchemin himself which, though written in 
[943, is as good as new, for the Rector is one of those people who is 
ilways young in spirit and whose qualities of generosity and enthusiasm 
‘emain unaltered by time. There is an instructive article by J. D. Gregory 
yn the British Mission to the Holy See during the First World War (the 
yerm from which the present Legation sprang): the only thing I wonder 
ibout, in this connexion, is whether Vatican sympathies in 1915 or 
hereabouts were not more divided than the writer suggests—one could 
eel great sympathy for martyred Belgium and yet dread the downfall of 
Catholic Austria-Hungary. The anthology also includes two eloquent 
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Turning to the main categories, the historical essays are varied and 
interesting, notably that describing the daily life of Henry Cardinal 
Duke of York and that on the Church of St Gregory which gives interesting 
details about three Tudor worthies, Sir Edward Carne, Sir Robert Pecham 
and Bishop Goldwell, good Catholics whom the tide of the English 
Reformation left stranded for good on Roman soil. 

Among the descriptive items, J. D. Utley’s paper ‘On Getting the Spirit 
of Rome’ reveals a close knowledge of Roman character and customs, 
and is full of shrewd wisdom. There is a charming account of the Seven 
Churches Pilgrimage by Fr John Veal; a Holy Hour in St Peter’s is 
movingly described by the Rector; and the Vice-Rector (Monsignor 
Whitty) gives a vivid account of the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Assumption. One or two of the other (perhaps over-numerous) descriptions 
of religious functions are, though full of fervour, a little too sentimental 
in tone and flamboyant in style to please every taste. But this does not 
apply to all, and there are some pleasant vignettes of Italian life and 
landscape and of pilgrim-cities (such as Genazzano and Loreto), which 
can be enjoyed, whether or not one shares all the writers’ opinions (e.g. 
about the Holy House). One otherwise attractive essay on ‘the charm of 
Italian country life’ is badly ‘dated’ by an enthusiastic reference to the 
‘Fascist Martyrs’ and one is reminded of the great attraction which the 
Mussolini régime still had in the early Thirties for many English people 
living in Italy. 

The section devoted to spiritual AEneids is one of the best, and of these 
the most striking is Fr Guy Gibbins’ article: ‘It happened so’. He tells 
his tale so clearly and simply, and in a style so devoid of pious clichés, 
that one can enter into his feelings and see that in fact it did happen just 
like that. Arnold Lunn’s ‘Rome through three Spectacles’ is also delight- 
fully frank and outspoken, as well as moving: but indeed all these accounts 
of conversion are impressive. 

The anthology closes with a charming parable by Monsignor Duchemin, 
about a journey in the rain to Nettuno. It may be of interest to mention 
that the church containing the Madonna Inglese, ‘where the silence is 
broken only by the winds and waves’ now contains the Shrine of St 
Maria Goretti. The final words of the Rector’s parable seem to sum up 
the spirit of the Beda: ‘Going on always is worth while’. 

Incidentally the proceeds of the sale of this book are to be 
devoted towards the cost of furnishing and decorating the new college 
which is now been built on former Vatican property near St Paul’s With- 
out the Walls, and it is to be hoped that purchasers will be many. 

HUGH MONTGOMERY 
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